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ON PUBLIC EXHIBITION FROM SATURDAY, MARCH TWENTY-SIXTH 
{ WEEKDAYS 9-6 P. M. - SUNDAYS 2-5 P. M.} 
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CORTLANDT F. BISHOP 
| LIBRARY ; 
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SOLD BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS 


The largest and most important library to be sold at auction since 


the Robert Hoe sale. 


Part One comprises 1,091 lots and includes: 
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Superb and matchless illuminated manuscripts. 
Charles Dickens’ public-reading books, the identical copies read { 
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from by the author, bearing numerous excisions, alterations, and 
additions, all in his own handwriting. 
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First editions of Gray's “Elegy”, Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe”, 
Hawthorne's “Fanshawe”, and other rare and desirable books in 
English and American literature. 
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The famous “Blickling Homilies” from the Lothian collection, the 
only Anglo-Saxon manuscript in America. 
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Examples of all the great binders from the monastic bindings of the 
fifteenth century to the modernistic bindings of Legrain. 
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Books bound for royal and other famous persons. 


g Sporting books of all kinds, mostly in fine condition. 
) A magnificent array of illustrated books portraying the history of } 
| costume from the earliest times. ) 
An amazing collection of printed Books of Hours. ‘ 
Q 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ( 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON & EVENING, WEDNESDAY EVENING ( 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON ©& EVENING, FRIDAY EVENING \ 
APRIL FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTH, EIGHTH ‘ 
AT TWO O'CLOCK AND EIGHT-FIFTEEN , 
? 
Illustrated catalogue, 352 pages, price $2 delivered \ 
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, 
V 
AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION ( 
ANDERSON GALLERIES + INC 
{MITCHELL KENNERLEY, PREsIDENT} 
30 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK ) 
() 
SALES CONDUCTED BY MR. A. N. BADE @ MR. E. HAROLD THOMPSON $ 
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EXHIBITION 


NEW OIL PAINTINGS BY 


RAQUL DUE 


TO APRIL 9 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





TABLIS 


EDWARDS & SONS (eccent*srreer) LTD. 
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KNOEDLER 


EXHIBITION 


EAUX-FORTES 
SUR PARIS 


C. MERYON 


(1821-1868) 


To April 8 


14 EAST 57TH STREET 





NEW YORK 
We ha antly moved to this old Georgian house, 
nce the home of William Blake, where we have for 
sale at moderate prices an intere sting and constantly 
LONDON: PARIS: changing. selection f fine old Enalish Furniture. 


15 Old Bond Street 22 Rue des Capucines 


'7, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, WAI. 


hone: Mayfair 7048 Cables: Edwardsons, London 
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An Unusual Gift Opportunity 


FOR READERS OF THE ART NEWS 


S004 PAGES © Fa PLATES FF FULL COLORS 
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‘ The 1938 Annual and 6 Issues of The Art News 


(Regularly $2) (Regularly $1.50) 


ei 
e AT THE SPECIAL PRICE OF ‘3 FOR BOTH 
Ge 


(o) Sent, with your personal card, to those you designate 
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N exactly one week, you, as a subscriber to The Art News, will receive your copy of the magnificent Art 

News 1938 Annual. In celebration, the Publishers offer you this means of sharing with your friends the 
enjoyment of having this miracle of art literature ... and, at the same time, introducing them to the 
weekly issues of The Art News, at the very height of the art season, thus bringing to the recipient a perfect 
gift—the lasting worth and beauty of world-famous works of art. 


The limited quantity available suggests promptness in taking advantage of this opportunity. Simply write 
the names and addresses of those whom you wish to remember, together with your name, on the coupon be- 
low, enclosing your personal card for each name, and mail TODAY. You may enclose your remittance or we 


will bill you later, as you prefer. If you wish, the 1938 Annual can be held until Easter (April 17) and mailed 
at that time, without interfering with the regular issues. 


THE ART NEWS, 136 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK: 


Gentlemen: Please send to those below your special gift subscription of the 1938 Annual and six weekly issues of The Art News. I enclose 
remittance [_] You may bill me later ["] (check one). 


SEND TO ADDRESS CITY & STATE DONOR’S NAME 
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By Appointment 


SPINK 


& SON, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1772 


Tbe Finest 
Works of Art 


5, 6, 7, KING ST., 
St. JAMES’S, LONDON 


Cable Address : SPINK LONDON 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 


FRANK 
PARTRIDGE 


INC, 


OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 
WORKS OF ART 


6 WEST 56th STREET 
NEW YORK 


26 KING ST., ST. JAMES'S 
LONDON 
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Benjamin West: 7 he Artist Pamting bis Wife's Portrait, lent by Mt 
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A George I], A.D. 1733, silver Waiter, plain hexafoil, measuring 


six inches in diameter. Made in London by Thomas Farrer 
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DEALERS IN 


ANTIQUE 
ENGLISH 


and 


FOREIGN 
SILVER 


177, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


CABLE ADDRESS: 


““HARLAMSILV, 


LONDON” 


MAYFAIR, 0137 








“CHRISTIE'S” 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


For indred and fifty years CHRISTIE’S been world re 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAW- 

INGS & ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINEN.- 

TAL & ORIENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, 

TAPESTRY, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, 

CARPETS, BRONZES, MINIATURES, SNUFF 

BOXES & OBJECTS OF VERTU, SILVER & 
JEWELS 


The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 
and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 

For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUES AND RELICS 


} the commission is Twelve and a half per cent. 


The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might well 


be borne in mind by those who have not already consulted 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Telephone: Whitehall 5056 Cables: ‘“‘Christiart, Piccy, London” 











NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS B) 


BOLDINI 


To April 2nd 


5 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


THE 
SPANISH ART GALLERY, Ltd. 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE TAPESTRIES 
TEXTILES 4 FURNITURE 
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TOMAS HARRIS, Ltd. 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
by OLD MASTERS 


7 
50 CONDUIT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Cables: Barmaster, London 





From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry | 
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FORWARDING & SHIPPING CO., INC. 


NEW YORK 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 


AND FORWARDING AGENTS 
Office: 17 State Street 


Warehouse: 323 East 38th Street 


Cable Address: Telephones: 


BOwling Green 9-4151 to 4154 


“JACBERG LONDON 
Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc. 
Messrs. Gander & White 
21/24 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN THE 
FOLLOWING CITIES: 

PARIS BARCELONA ROME MILAN GENEVA 

BERLIN MADRID FLORENCE BRUSSELS LUCERNE 

HAMBURG SEVILLE VENICE CANNES ZURICH 

VIENNA GLASGOW NAPLES NICE AMSTERDAM 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc. 


GANDER & WHITE 


(Formerly with Messrs. Cameron-Smith & Marriott, Ltd.) 


EXPERT ART and GENERAL PACKERS 
SHIPPING and PASSENGER AGENTS 


Offices: Packing and Storage Warehouses: 
NORWAY HOUSE ORMOND YARD 
21-24 COCKSPUR STREET GREAT ORMOND STREET 
LONDON, S.W. 1 LONDON, W.C. 1 
Telephone: Whitehall 1339 Cables: “Gandite,” London 


NEW YORK 
Gander & White 


Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc. 
17-19 State Street 
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Estate of the Late Ocpen Mitts * Sold by Order of the Legatees Under Both Wills 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES - INC 


742 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Public Sales and Appraisals of Art and Literary Property 


ee 


ART PROPERTY CONTAINED IN THE 
OGDEN L. MILLS RESIDENCE 


Including Valuable French Furniture and Tapestries and 
Comprising Property of the Estate of the Late Ocpren L. Mitts and the 


Exhibition at the Mills Residence 2 East 69 Street 
Public Sale at the Parke-Bernet Galleries. Inc 


FRENCH XVIIE CENTURY FURNITURE 
Ebenisterie including signed pieces by Jansen. 
Garnier, Dubois, Roussel. and other celebrated 
makers. Chairs and settees covered in Beauvais 
and Aubusson tapestry and jardiniere velvet. 


BEAUVAIS AND GOBELINS TAPESTRIES 
Two of the Beauvais series of Fétes Italiennes 
after Boucher and the Fontaine d’ Amour of the 
Beauvais Beaux Pastorales series, also after 
Boucher. A Gobelins Enlévement d'Europe after 
J. B. Pierre, from the series of Les Amours des 
Dieux. Also several early Brussels tapestries. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
Kirman palace carpets, Tabriz and other fine 
Oriental weaves. Also brocade, damask. and vel- 
vet window hangings. 


EXHIBITION HOURS. The collection will be on view to the publie at the Mills residence from Sunday, March 2 


and including Wednesday, March 30; on Sunday from 2 


PAINTINGS + ART OBJECTS 
Gainsborough’s portrait of Lady Inness of Nor- 
folk, Barbizon works, and examples by H. R. 
Morland, Fortuny, Coello, and other artists. Chi- 
nese porcelains and pottery; marble and bronze 
mantel clocks: fine bronze statuettes: gilded 
bronze chenets and wall sconces. 


BOISERIES 
The Louis XV. Louis XVI, and Régence carved 


paneling of a number of the rooms in the resi- 
dence: also the handsome period marble mantels, 
with bronze mounts, and five Baccarat crystal 
lustre chandeliers. 


TABLEWARE 
Minton, Worcester, Sévres, and other table por- 
celains. Silver and a notable gilded silver service. 


7, to 


to 5 o’clock and on the other days from 10 to 5. The collection 


may also be viewed on March 31 and April 1 until time of removal for sale. Admittance to the house is by card only, for 


which application may be made at the Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ONE DOLLAR FIFTY CENTS 


Public Sale March 31 and April 1 and 2 at 2 p.m. 
al the Parke-Bernet Galleries « Ine 


Furnishings of the second Mills residence at 4 East 69 Street will be dispersed at public sale April 5 


on the premises, following exhibition on the premises Sunday, {pril 3, from 2 to 5 o'clock, and 


Vonday, April 4, from 10 to 05. 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, INC —Telephone PLaza 3-7573 


Hiram H. Parke, President 


Otrro BeRNET. Vice-President 


ARTHUR SWANN. Vice-President 
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ACQUIRED BY THE FRICK COLLECTION FROM WILDENSTEIN & CO ol 





THE FRICK’S NEW CEZANNE: “CHESTNUT TREES AT JAS DE BOUFFAN” 


The first Post-Impressionist picture to be acquired by the Frick Collection, the important Cézanne, purchased this week, dates from about 
1883-1885. It portrays, in the foreground, the double row of chestnuts on Cézanne’s estate, Jas de Bouffan, near Aix-en-Provence. These wintry, 
leafless trees, extending across the entire composition, create an interlacing design of austere power combined with delicacy of draughtsman- 
ship. The contours are heightened by flecks of bare white canvas. lo the left one sees some of the out-buildings of the house and, beyond, a 
wall in the far distance, Mont Sainte Victoire which Cézanne painted from so many other points of view. The austerity of the composition ts 
reinforced by the severity of the color-scheme—blues, greens, and greys predominating. Formerly in the Fabbri Collection, Florence, this 
landscape is mentioned in many of the leading publications on Cézanne and has often been reproduced. It was exhibited in Paris in 1910, at 
Venice in 1920, at the Museum of Modern Art, New York, in 1920, and again in Paris n 1034. 
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NORMALCY & NOVELTY AT THE N.A. 
lhe Academy Holds Its 158th Exhibition 


BY JEANNETTE LOWE 









1 ARCH may come in like a lion or a lamb, but the National Academy of De- 
y sign, Impervious to the Weather, presents itself to the public in its annual 

exhibition, this vear for the one hundred and thirty-eighth time. It would 
be stretching a point to say that the lion lies down with the lamb in this show, but 
there are a few tsolated growls, and the inclusion of one hundred and eighty-one non- 
members with the one hundred and sixty-eight Academicians and associates provides 
most of them. Of the eight painters elected to membership last year, two are prize 
winners. From this year’s list there will probably be others, as the practice of inviting 








































outsiders to exhibit, which began with the presidency of Jonas Lie, presupposes the 
stamp of official approval 

It must be admitted that in viewing a show of five hundred and sixty-five items ot 
paintings and sculpture, including the prints which number some two hundred, there 
will be few art lovers whose equipment of appraisal will hold out to the finish. Even 
though one has a whole year in which to get one’s eves and feet into condition, and 
though a large section of the public which attends the huge display at the Fine Arts 
Building has met the test over a period of many, many years, the physical powers of 
the normal person begin to flag as the last three hundred works loom up. One may 
search, therefore, for some short cut to an estimate of the quality of the present show, 
Which quantitatively exceeds last year’s number by seventy-seven works, not count- 
ing the shghtly enlarged print exhibition 

Such an appraisal of the current show may perhaps be found in the paintings and 
sculpture upon which the jury has bestowed the fifteen cash prizes and three gold 
medals. That the conditions of conferring the awards—such as birth in the proper 
country, age level, and previous condition of servitude—are complex is conceded 
But the final bestowal of the laurel wreaths in cash or medals ts one indication of what 
the Academicians regard as meritorious, and by such tokens one may arrive at a con- 
clusion as to their place in contemporay art. At this point it will be hard for most 


observers not to take a brisk turn around the three galleries, making their own list of 





EXHIBITED AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


THE WINNER OF THE BARNETT PRIZE: LEWIS 
ISELIN'S DECORATIVE “NORSE SEA GODDESS 


favorites, and it will be impossible for some not to 
gasp quietly at what has been admitted at all. It 
might also be added that such respiratory difficul- 





ut ties have accompanied exhibitions of art before 
~ lhe Altman landscape prize falls to Frank Me- 
i. chau, elected last year to the Academy, for Last o/ 
P the Wild Horses. Its architectonic arrangement, the 
movement of its massed horses and its curious chalky 
™ color so descriptiy e of the Western scene recom- 
o EXHIBITED AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN mend it for this choice. Abram Poole’s Spanish Sis- 
. JERRY FARNSWORTH'S “ERICA,” AWARDED SECOND ALTMAN FIGURE PRIZI ters wins the Altman prize for figure painting. Tech- 
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EXHIBITED AT THE NATIONAL 


“THE LAST OF THE WILD HORSES” PAINTED BY FRANK MECHAL 


nically distinguished, the work of this Academician ts a realistic 
factual portrayal, distinctly in the traditional style 

\ second Altman prize goes to Henrick Maver, a non-membet 
from Indianapolis tor his Pienie On the Alleghany. Vhis ts a delight- 
ful painting, ambitious in the grandeur of its mountains and pano- 
ramic Viewpoint, precise and delicate in the elegance of its little 
figures. It is reminiscent of the Hludson River School, but vastly 
more appealing in color, which suggests the clear mountain air and 
the brilliant green of the woodland. Jerry larnsworth’s /:rica wins 
the second Altman prize for figure painting. [he semi-nude ts excel- 
lently handled as to light, and solidly painted 1n a pleasing tonality 
l-ar from original, it none the less qualifies for approval. 

Havley Leaver’s Seascape, winner of the Palmer prize, is rather 
monotonous as to light, but not uninteresting in its design. The 
Carnegie prize going to Charles S$. Chapman's painting called Ad- 
venture belies its name from every standpoint. One turns to Harvest 
Festival by Jon Corbino, winner of the Obrig prize, and a non- 
member, with gratitude and joy. A canvas undoubtedly too full of 
figures, it none the less glows with the artist’s natural feeling for 
color, and in its tumult and sense of life it Is exciting. Corbino’s 
sculpturally modeled figures never fail to reveal his unusual grasp of 
three-dimensional values and their capacity to move as entities. 

Why the Ant- 
eater by Erwin 
Springweiler por- 
trays “an act ol 
humaneness to- 
ward animals’ es- 
capes this review- 
er, untaught in 
any branch of z0o- 
logical morals, but 
it wins the Ellin 
Speyer prize for 
this achievement, 
and it has a rhyth- 
mic line and sim- 
plified form which 
are pleasing. Ihe 
artist is not a 
member of the 
\cademy. Anoth- 
er non-member, 
Bernard Keyes, 
wins the Proctor 
prize for his por- 
trait of Tom Mc- 
Cann, convention- 
al from every as- 
pect. Norse Sea 
Goddess by Lewis 
Iselin captures the 
Barnett prize for 
sculpture. It has 


EXE IBITED AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN é : 
breadth and power CLYDE SINGER'S GAY AND AN! \IATED “BARN DANCE.” FIRST 4} LGARTEN PRIZE WINNER | to tilt at? 
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ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


Plik: WINNER OF THE FIRST ALTMAN PRIZE IN LANDSCAPI 


and simplicity, an undisputed candidate for a prize in this show. 
lhe sculptor is a non-member 

Randall Davey, of Santa Fe, elected last vear, wins the Maynard 
prize with his Goose Hunters. Coloristically undistinguished it can- 
not compare with many of the other works in the category. Sidney 
Dickinson's [he Pretty Book, also a prizewinner of portraiture, is 
incomprehensible. 

lhe Hallgarten prizes which go to artists under thirty-five years 
of age, none of them Academicians this vear, are all outstandingly 
interesting. Clyde Singer of Ohio, wins the first award for Barn 
Dance. It is a well organized group of figures, simplified in form 
warm in color, and thoroughly ingratiating. South Pass City by 
Ogden Pleissner, fascinating in texture, portrays the dilapidated, 
abandoned shacks of this region, so that the hot, weatherbeaten wood 
ot the fences and roofs are fairly warm to one's touch. Robert Weav- 
ers Wagon 07 1s a circus picture, instinct with the rough and tumble 
mood of the scene, full of movement and color, and yet so capably 
organized as to give no hint of confusion as a painting. 

Gold medals to three Academicians conclude the list. Jonas Lie’s 
Old Smuggler’s Cove is torthright and interestingly arranged. Reser- 
vations as to the eligibility of Jerome Mever’s painting Eastside 
Varket and Derujinsky’s sculpture Upheaval linger in the mind 

Lawson, Sterne, 
Pellew, Martino 
Marsh and Kroll 
show paintings 
we should not care 
to miss, and the 
prints include 
work of our best 
graphic artists. 

We pause for 
breath and time 
out for arithmetic, 
and abandon both 
The Academy, like 
every institution 
on earth is being 
benefited, and ap- 
parently knows it, 
by letting in 
young, adventur- 
Ous spirits. We 
would miss the an- 
nual opportunity 
of seeing this re 
peatedly proven if 
the Academy 
shows, with all 
their venerability, 
were to disappear. 
And what would 
the younger gen- 
eration have else 
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SURVEY OF LATER CHINESE ART 


Ceramics and Obyets d'Art from Ming to Ch ien-Lung 


BY MARTHA DAVIDSON 


™ OMPLEMENTING their 
last exhibition which re- 
viewed the arts of early 
China, Yamanaka & Company 
have now placed on view a section 
of the later arts of that country, 
from the Ming dynasty (1 308- 
1044) to the end of the Ch’ien-lung 
period (1730-1795). L:ven the cas- 
ual visitor Who had seen the previ- 
ous exhibition would need no more 
than a glance around the galleries 
to realize that he was contronted 
by a very different manifestation 
of China’s varied heritage 
Instead of the graceful mono- 
chrome potteries of Sung there are 
the colorful and dynamic porcelains 
of the Ming ceramist; instead ol 
the monumental bronzes of Shang 
and Chou three 
thousand intervening sur- 
vivals translated into jade by the 
Chiien-lung craftsmen, and instead 
of the heroic stone figures ol Wel 
and l’ang there are the miniature 
figurines in colorfully decorated 
porcelains 


there are, atter 


Vea;©rs, 


Characteristic of the new spirit Is 
the long horizontal scroll assigned 
to Chien Ku Like 
many of his contemporaries, 


(1508-1572) 


Chvien’s landscape of a fishing vil- 
lage bustling with sundry activities 
shows the influence of the masters 
of the Southern Sung period, but 
instead of the grandeur and dignity 
of his prototypes he, as a typical 
Ming painter, uses the same motils 
to express a more mundane and less 
remote philosophy. Figures play a 
greater part in the composition and 
the free handling of the brush 
stroke becomes a vehicle for the dis- 
play of technical dexterity, 
I:qually indicative of the exuber- 
ance that typified Ming art are the 
three-color porcelains, the powertul 
forms of which are covered with 
aubergine, vellow and blue glazes. 
\lthough these combined colors 
supplanted the monochromes ol 
Sung, a few of the = single-color 
glazes persisted in the darker and 
less subtle celadons that were man- 
ufactured during Ming times. But 
the real renascence of the mono- 
chrome glaze came only at the end 
of the Ming period with the crea- 
tion of the rich ox-blood glazes 
which burgeoned in the following 
K’ang-hsi era. A slender-necked 
vase of sang-de boeuf, included in 
the exhibition, is a choice example 
of this monochrome tradition. A 
whole case full of the rare peach- 
bloom porcelains, in which a pink 
glaze is transmuted into areas 
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EXHIBITED AT YAMANAKA & CO 


KUAN YIN 


ENAMELS OF THE 


GODDESS OI 


COMPASSION. IN 
KANG-HSI PERIOD 





EXHIBITED AT YAMANAKA & CO 


ATI: KOANG-HISE YELLOW 


11 


HAWTHORN VASES 


speckled with leaf green, represent 
other triumphs of the period. 

sut if the K’ang-hsi potter 
echoed the elegancies of his Sung 
predecessors, he also carried on the 
more immediate traditions of the 
Ming craftsman. An exquisite pail 
of the so-called yellow hawthorn 
ware, decorated on each of the four 
sides with symbols of the seasons, 
are distinctive because of the deli- 
the background 
which, in its pale tints, reflects the 
sophistication of the period. The 
same perfection is apparent in the 


cate coloring of 


contemporaneous statuette of Kuan 
Yin, the Goddess of Mercy, covered 
with the famille verte enamels 
Which have never been surpassed 
for their brilliant yet harmonious 
coloring 

lhe brief Yung-cheng period 
(1723-1735) Which followed upon 
the I’ang-hsi developed at the im- 
perial kilns of Ching-te-chen vari- 
ous types of porcelain peculiar to 
its own time. Magnificently typical 
is a series of imperial yellow bowls 
decorated in deep blue and green. 
lhe patterns on many of these are 
Near Lastern in origin, suggesting 
that they were produced for foreign 
consumption. It was in the Ch’ien- 
lung period, however, that foreign 
influences became even more appar- 
ent. L:xamples of those enigmatic 
porcelains which are euphemistical- 
ly termed Ku Yueh Hsuan show in 
their medallion ornamentations not 
only Occidental maidens but also 
the Western chiarascuro manner of 
painting, a method which was at 
that time being carefully copied by 
the Chinese decorators. 

I:qually typical of the technical 
refinements of the Ch’ien-lung pe- 
riod are the jade carvings which fill 
the cases in one of the rooms. Many 
of these jades belong to what is 
known as the “ Tibetan type” which 
was produced mostly in China al- 
though some, decorated lavishly in 
the Indian style, made in 
libet \mong these can be recog- 
nized the paper-like thinness, the 
delicate carving and the soft, waxy 
texture that attract the connoisseur. 
lhe predilection for bibelots often 
supplied the jade carver with an 
opportunity to indulge in tours de 
force. A perfect specimen is a deli 
cate carving of a four-color piece 
of jade which permitted the artist, 
by utilizing the various strata, to 
represent a green grasshopper on 
a brown leaf drawing food from 
a vellow flower into which he has 
thrust his slender antenae 
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Benjamin West: American Romantic 
A Furst One Man Show in Philadelphia on His Bicentenary 


BY RICHARID GRAHAM 
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raries, religious subjects drawn from the Old and New Testaments 
historical, allegorical and mythological themes——all are present 
drawn from the collections 
of fourteen museums, eight- 
een private collections and 
a small number of art deal- 
ers. Here, step by step, ts 
traced the amazing careet 
of this Pennsylvania Quaker 
boy, whose precocity at the 
age of twelve had already 
attracted patrons. At twen- 
tvy-two he was the marvel of 
Rome, then the favorite ol 
George Il and, at forty-five 
he succeeded Sir Joshua 
Reynolds as president of the 
Roval Academy, of which 
he was one of the founders 

Assisted by the caretul 
research that has been made 
into the artist’s life and ca- 
reer, a complete chronology 
of his work has at last been 
compiled. For, though West 
in general scrupulously 
signed and dated his paint- 
ings, the placing of canvases 
of his American period, as 
well as those executed in 
Italy, has heretofore been 
Open to controvers\ 

In so complete a showing 
West's significance as an art 
ist is strongly reaffirmed 
I-ven more remarkable than 
this is the American’s 1m- 
portance as a teacher and 
innovator, both of his own 
and of contemporary luro- 
pean art. He was not mere- 
ly the first American paint- 
er to achieve wholehearted 
recognition abroad and to 


LENT BY MR. HERBERT LEE PRATT 


lay the base for the rising 
\merican school of Peale, 
Stuart, Allison and Morse. West's true historical importance is in 
the general evolution of L:uropean art, in which he was a pioneer ol 
French Classicism as well as the founder of Romanticism in figure 
painting. 

Already some fifteen years before Renou and Lépicié, West was 
exploiting the Classical themes of Pylades and Orestes, Agrippina 
with the Ashes of Germanicus and The Oath of the Young Hannibal 
which were shortly to become so popular on the Continent. Not only 
did his handling and staging find French imitators, but there is proot 
that David himself had recourse not merely to West’s subjects, but 
even to actual motives from his canvases. 

In his Death on a Pale Horse, the original sketch for which dates 
from about 1787, we can recognize the forerunner of the great move- 


ment in which both Gericault and Delacroix were to be the principal 

ors a quarter of a century later. Like the French Romantics, West 
here goes back to Rubens for his compositional as well as for his 
emotional effects. The finished picture, exhibited at the Salon of 
i8o2, att ted Wide attention for its richness of coloring and fusion 
1 Masses, contrasting strikingly with the sculptural calm of David 


+} 


then in the ascendant 


\s early as 1772 West was representing subjects from Spenser's 


Faerie Queen. lle thereafter turned to early Saxon history and to 


Shakespe AT 
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BENJAMIN WEST'S ACCOMPLISHED “PORTRAIT OF DR. ENOCH EDWARDS’ 


lor Which he received the title of Hlistorical Painter to 
the King. The emphasis up- 
on dramatic expression. in 
these works, the romantic 
extravagance of the themes 
Was shortly to have its reper- 
cussion in France, for West's 
works were also engraved 
and had wide circulation on 
the Continent. 

lhe artists fame turther 
rests upon the innovations 
that he was able to introduce 
in the field of historical 
painting. Tlis now famous 
The Death of General Wolfe 
brings to mind the Ameri- 
can’s conversation with Sit 
Joshua Revnolds regarding 
his plan to paint a great his- 
torical picture, and Rev- 
nolds’s objection to repre- 
senting the actors in the 
clothing of their times ra- 
ther than the customary 
Classical trappings. Hlow- 
ever, Viewing the finished 
work, Reynolds is said to 
have exclaimed. “I foresee 
that this picture will not 
only become one of the most 
popular, but occasion a rev- 
olution in art.” The pre- 
diction of the First President 
of the Royal Academy, to 
whose position West was 
shortly to succeed, was justi- 
fied on both counts. West 
repeated the picture five 
times, including once at the 
command of George III. It 
is the original version which 
is shown in the exhibition 
the canvas being lent by the 
National Gallery of Canada, 
where it was presented in 1918 as a War Memorial by the Duke of 
Westminster, descendant of the original owner, Lord Grosvenor. 

Ihe success of this picture persuaded West to undertake another 
American historical scene closely connected with his boyhood asso- 
ciations. This was Penn's Treaty, showing the foundation of the 
province that became his native state, a choice of subject doubtless 
inspired by his familiarity with the site of the ceremony and with 
the venerable tree that tradition connects with the occasion. The 
closeness of the theme is further emphasized by the artist’s introduc- 
tion of portraits of his father and half brother. 

A further well known historical picture on view is that of the 
Conference of the Treaty of Peace with England painted in 1873 
The picture shows the American representatives, John Jay, John 
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\dams, Benjamin Franklin, William Temple and 
llenry Laurens. The right half of the canvas, still 
a blank, was to have shown the British Commis- 
sioners but remained unfinished as West was unable 
to procure likenesses of the subjects. The painting 
is being lent to the Pennsylvania Museum by its 
present owner, Mr. |. Pierpont Morgan 
West's precocious talent is indicated in a number 
of early canvases, the first two of which, long known 
and described in early references to his work, were 
but recently rediscovered during the Museum’s re- 
searches. Both of these, the property of the Penn- 
svivania Hospital, were probably executed between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen. In them may be 
seen the stvlizations of the American “primitive” 
combined with the influence of prints and engrav- 
ings, at that time the only available means of art 
instruction. This early American period culminates 
with the portrait of Thomas Mifflin as a Boy, circa 
1758, a work once variously attributed to Wollas- 
ton, Hlesselius and Copley 9 
Contrary to general belief, West's paintings in . 
Italy were few, only four being recorded by Galt ‘ 
One of these was a portrait of Mr. Robinson, which « 
Was painted more or less In competition with the 
then famous Raphael Mengs and which, when ovittgdis 
shown, Was mistaken for an exceptionally fine work PORTRATI 
by this master. Angelica and Medoro, a later replica of which is also 
included in the exhibition, likewise dates from this period. In the 
brillant Self Portrait at the Age of Twenty-two we see the rapidly 
maturing stvle of the voung artist Who was shortly to win laurels 
in I-:ngland 
Great interest attaches to West's allegorical works many of which 
evoke the Classical Ivricism of Poussin and among which Venus 
Comforting Cupid and Venus Lamenting the Death of Adonis are 
two of the finest examples. [The exhibition also brings together for 
the first time the three portrait groups of the Drummond famil\ 
representing the children of the Archbishop of York, West’s patron 
and triend who was the person to present the American painter when 
newly arrived in London to the King. The portraits of George [11 
and of Queen Charlotte, both executed in 1775, are in the grand 
manner that West had acquired from Reynolds. A further interest- 
Ing canvas is that of The Artist Painting His Wife's Portrait, with 
its clever method of bringing in and establishing the relationship 
between the two sitters. [This same device is to be 
seen in the Portrait Group, 1770, in which atten- 
tion is focused upon the character whose picture 
IS being discussed by the other three subjects. West 
excelled in the arrangement of these group por- 
traits, another fine one dating from 1881. In the 
Portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Jobn Custance he grace- 
fully introduces an allegorical allusion and paints 
his subjects with ease and mastery 
lhe group portrait of 1802, lent by the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, is another impressive 
achievement and is generally considered to be the 
finest example of its kind in this country. It repre- 
sents Adrian Hope of Svdenham, Kent, and his 
Family, the numerous children being charmingl\ 
and informally disposed around the parents and 
older members. The Hope family were known to be 
connoisseurs and collectors of paintings, sculpture 
and objets dart. Originally of Scotch origin, the 
house moved to Holland in the early vears of the 
seventeenth century and there, throughout two gen- 
erations, collected Dutch paintings. West was for- 
tunate to meet Mr. Hope during his stay in Rome 
and when the Revolution precipitated the family’s 
return to England he doubtless cultivated the 
earlier acquaintance for the opportunity of viewing 
the collections, which were extensive and notable. 
In this painting of the family he has attempted to 
suggest the wealth of the collections by grouping 
the members around a table on which are displaved 
rare books, a vase, and against the table, a picture 
lhe background is composed of shipping, perhaps 
an allusion to the foundations of the Hope fortune 
The authenticity of these objects may be judged 
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PAINTED BY WEST IN 1778 


from the Attic red figured lekythos at the upper left which was so 
accurately painted as to permit of an exact identification of its style 
and period. 

\ further portrait of exceptional quality is that of Dr. Enoch 
I:;dwards, a splendid piece of characterization and arrangement. It 1s 
conceivable that West took a particular interest in the sitter, who 
Was not only a prominent surgeon who had distinguished himselt 
during the Revolution, but who was also related to Elizabeth Sher- 
well, the artist's wife 

lhe exhibition likewise includes a canvas by Matthew Pratt show- 
ing the American School, the hospitable studio through which passed 
two generations of American painters. The figures in this picture are 
traditionally identified as West, Pratt, Trumbull, Wright and Stuart 
and shows us here in his own surroundings one of the fathers of 
\merican painting. Pratt, in two further portraits, has given us the 
likenesses of Mrs. West and of her distinguished husband. The exhi- 
bition concludes with drawings, watercolors and engravings 
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New fexhibitions of the Week 





FRENCH TRADITIONS IN AN ACCOMPLISHED 
RUSSIAN PAINTER, FOSHKO 


W LAR] lose | l-oshko less devoted to the stvles of the accredited 
masters of modern art he, too, might be considered a mastet 
l-or his paintings, cur View at the Bover Galleries, are ren 


rently on 
dered with distinguished ability, comprehending not only iechnical 
dexterity but psychological and emotional perspicacity. [ft an in- 
dividual manner ts less evident than the eclectic manners in which he 
paints there are, as sufficient compensation, the force of his brush 
the impact of his discernment, the harmonies of his colors and the re- 
served sensuousness of his painted surfaces, all of which are climaxed 
in the painting, / be White Boat 

In America since 1912, this Russian born artist reflects in his work 
neither his native nor his adopted countries but France where, tor 
an interval of eight vears after having lett Russia, he studied and 
exhibited with many of his illustrious contemporaries. [lis land 
scapes have the architectonic structure and moving light of Ce- 
zanne’s paintings and his portraits of simple people the intensity and 
the affection of Van Gogh’s stirring penetrations. //a-cha has the 
stained glass resonance and elusive drama of Rouault’s composition 
of bulging figures M.D 


ELSIE DRIGGS, A DRAUGHTSMAN OF RARE 
IMAGINATION; PRENTISS TAYLOR 


rill: exquisite phantasmagoria spun from the imagination ot 
| I:Isie Driggs in a network of thin, wiry pencil lines and washed 
with tints of extraordinary delicacy creates a rare showing at the 
Rehn Galleries. The artist, with unerring taste and magnificent con- 
trol comparable to Klee, the German master of lyrical abstractions, 
conjures up genial phantoms which pass swiftly on horseback with 
cinematrographic rapidity. The nuances of line, tone and texture 
have an inimitable refinement. Here is an artist whose whimsy 
whether directed towards macabre themes or toward illustrations of 
nursery rhymes, is integrated perfectly with her pictorial language, 
leaving no discrepancies, nothing at all to be desired 
Watercolors that are descriptive and objective, rather than im- 
aginative and interiorized are hanging in the same galleries. These 
are by Prentiss Taylor, who is also showing a group of lithographs. 
Although this artist describes accurately and capably such Ameri- 
can landmarks as the carpet-bagger’s monstrous agglomerated man- 


EXHIBITED AT THE BOYER GALLERIES 
FREE, SWEEPING BRUSHWORK IN JOSEF FOSHKO’S PAINTERLY “THE WHITE BOAT” 
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nin the South, the red silos and the white barns of New England 
his scenes, empty of figures and human activity, are fairly bloodless 
In spirit. kor instance, /'lood at the Gasworks gives no evidence ot 
disaster. It is several of the coloristic lithographs and small illustra- 
tive sketches, like Caribbean Paternity and Cerulean Parlor that 
best demonstrate the artist's ability to create a live setting within 


the limits of his paper M.D 


KALMAN OSWALD: A HUNGARIAN’S 
AMERICAN SHOW; ASHWORTH 


kK ALMAN OSWALD’S paintings at the Grant Studios consti- 
tute th.s Hungarian painter's first one man show in New York 
| hey reveal variety of stvle and maturity in his treatment and selec- 


FIRST 


tion of subjects. Stockholm, the most interesting painting in the 
exhibition, is a spacious and radiant view of city streets, clean in 
color and successfully handled from the standpoint of perspective 
Hungarian Slippers is an attractive still-life painting in which the 
drapery of white material is used with excellent effect in the design 
I:xtremely sympathetic as a portrait painter, Oswald confines his 
siiters to his family and close friends. 4/y Mother-in-Law is a well 
described head, penetrating in its psychological values. 

Among the watercolors in the group show of the Fine Arts Guild 
in another room are four by Bradford Ashworth, good examples ot 
an easy, swilt and fluid style. Also appealing are two paintings by 
Gilberta Goodwin. Among the prints and drawings of this society 
Wintired WKaley’s lithograph of a church is the work of an artist 
Whose design is solid and whose medium is well controlled. Jot 


INFORMAL WATERCOLORS IN A GAY: VEIN 
BY TERECHKOVITCH 


VTERCOLORS by Constantin Térechkovitch at the Car- 

roll Carstairs Gallery mark this artist's seasonal return to 
New York where he held his first successful one man show of oils 
last vear. [he Russian painter charms by a kind of graceful gau- 
cherie, both in the presentation of his subject and in a casual use 
of watercolor which avoids the accepted technical formula that 
so Often robs the medium of vitality. Used like oil, colors rather 
than washes are rubbed over each other, producing a vibrating, 
though at times somewhat confused effect. In general these works 
are notable for the delicacy and good taste 
with which Térechkovitch presents both his 
lively little scenes and various aspects of the 
sophisticated rustic who is evidently the art- 
ist’s favorite model R. F. 


THE SOCIAL CRUSADING OF 
WILLIAM GROPPER 
{pon development of William Gropper 


from a caricaturist of prodigious energy 
and output into one of the most dynamic 
contemporary American painters is marked 
by his third exhibition of paintings at the 
A. C. A. Gallery, which is also publishing a 
book of his reproductions. The swift delinea- 
tion of an idea in black and white, so that 
its full implication is instantly recognizable, 
has carried over into his style as a painter 
But whereas in his paintings first exhibited, 
one Was conscious of outlines which sug- 
gested the mature draughtsman, in those now 
on view his style has emerged into far 
greater control of a plastic medium. Hs 
highly personal color has surged into a more 
vivid and expressive key, notable in such 
paintings as Security, an ironic study in which 
the color of the sky, a curious chartreuse 
green, gives the utmost sense of foreboding. 
Again in Winter Scene the snowy white of 
the ground is seen against a sky of pale 
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aquamarine chilliness. Dustland, by its 
communication of the thick drab yellow 
atmosphere, 1s suffocating in its effect 
Color that draws the spectator as a 
magnet, floods the painting of onrush- 
ng horses called Bulldogging 
ldentifving himself long since with 
the class struggle, Gropper’s work is 
nearly always concerned with social 
themes. Sewimg to him ts not the pic- 
turesque and sweetly feminine occupa- 
tion. It is the figure of a woman at a 
machine, from which material billows 
to the floor in huge piles, the sober 
treatment of a serious theme, in which 
he has utilized every inch of the canvas 
to convey his idea of sweatshop labor 
General Franco, a superb caricature, is 
better than what Gropper the cartoonist 
could have done, for his power of de- 
lineation and his grasp of form have 
been amplified by the fierce blue of the 
uniform, and the flashing gilt which 
describes the military epaulettes. 3.1 


AMERICANS IN A SMALL 
AND REWARDING SHOW 


J ERY satisfying from several aspects, including the numerical, 

is the show of ten paintings at the Downtown Gallery, by five 
artists of the caliber of Karfiol, Kunivoshi, Marin, O'Keeffe and 
Sheeler. Perhaps it is the high quality of the artists, perhaps it is 
that one sees but two contrasting examples of the style of each, per- 
haps it is the pleasure of seeing new work side by side with old, but 
it is as though the essential qualities of each painter have been dis- 
tilled in this small, but very effectively selected group of paintings 
\lodel Resting is \Wartiol’s new contribution. The figure, of that 
coloristic richness and transparency with which his work is imbued, 
is an integral part of the tonal harmony of the whole. One has a 
sense of the unlimited opulence of Karfiol’s palette, of the vibrating 
color and variation of the background, as well as the glowing qual- 
ity of the figure itself. Kunivoshi’'s Summer Storm is electric in 
feeling, higher in its color key and more intense in mood than Girl 
! binking which hangs beside it, an example of this artist's delicate 
pastel tones. Marin’s grey-green sea paintings in oil have much, 
but not all, of the dash and suggestive quality which make his water- 
colors so alive. Charles Sheeler in The Upstairs has struck a new 
emotional level. All the power of his perfected geometrical shapes 
centers on a flight of stairs. Brilliant color dramatizes the effect 
Which suggests the mystery and uncertainty of what lies above, and 
Which seems to indicate a release of new energy in this painter. J. L. 


TROPICAL SCENES RICHLY RECORDED BY 
DOUGLAS BROWN 


_ that are filled with the brilliant light and 
ripe hues of the Caribbean countries have been placed on 
exhibition at Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan’s Gallery. Each of three 
dozen paintings signifies that the artist, Douglas Brown, “under- 
stands the personality of the hot countries,” to quote from Oliver 
la Farge’s foreword to the catalogue. Five vears in Mexico, Haiti, 
Central America and Jamaica enabled Brown to paint his subjects 
with the familiarity and understanding that is denied the casual 
visitor and there is none of the shallow perspective of the tourist 
in any of his portraits, landscapes and city scenes. The moving 
rhythm of nature, so bared to the eye in the erupted terrain of 
Mexico, is powerfully expressed in The Volcano of Santa Maria 
while, in contrast, the rigid verticals and horizontals presented by 
the industrial and architectural formations of the modern city are 
strictly aligned in Stranger in Town. 

Another contrast 1s afforded by the sympathetic studies of Ma- 
ternity in Guatemala and Sunday Clothes, a travesty on Sadie 
Thompson. The artist’s predilection for the luscious reds of the 
tropics is satisfied without stint. In such of the watercolors as Gar- 
den in Morelia the unusual absence of these warm hues, coupled 
with a technical looseness, leads to less effective results. In general, 
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EXHIBITED AT THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 
IN SUMMER STORM” KUNIYOSHI COMBINES ATTRIBUTES OF EASTERN AND WESTERN ART 


Brown does not imitate nature but recreates it with a keen feeling 
for the essence of forms and of local color and, at the same time, 
with a respect for the intelligibility of a relative objectivity. He is 
an artist for whom, as his employer, the WPA of New Orleans may 
be congratulated. M. D. 


VIRTUOSITY SHOWN IN THE LATEST WORK 
OF MILLARD SHEETS 


ILLARD SHEETS, the rising artist from California, returns 
I to the Milch Galleries with a large selection of his latest oils 
and watercolors. The dramatic tones and sweeping calligraphy of 
the watercolors that were shown last year are supplanted by shorter 
strokes and an inclusion of more details. Earth Glow, one of the 
exceptions, retains a line expressive of organic vitality and robust 
tones indicative of a vibrant nature full of healthy growth and 
warm light. Among the oils the earlier California, unbroken in 
stroke, smooth and clean in its “new objectivity,” is contrasted by 
the subsequent works in which Sheets has obviously been inspired 
by Cézanne’s late manner of clearly separating his strokes so that, 
despite the spatial structure of his pictures, there appears to be a 
single sheet of varicolored light that moves rhythmically over the 
surface of the canvases. 

Sheets has virtuoso talents and he has used them to paint verita- 
ble poems on the seasons and conditions of nature. His absorption 
with light and color is expressed in the diverse tonal scales of his 
canvases, some that are golden, others silvery, pink or green. His 
willow trees are puffed with light, fuzzy and pretty. A new Inness 
seems to loom on the horizon of American art for Sheets feels the ful- 
someness of the land and in his descriptions of meadows, rolling 
hills, of horses and plowmen, there is a comparable feeling of the 
immensity of nature and of the immanence of the harvest. But 
Sheets, an artist in whose work one cannot fail to see the possibili- 
ties of prodigious growth, must learn to check his virtuosity. M.D 


SOUDEIKINE’S VICTORIAN 
BARBARA BRIGHT 


NERGE SOUDEIKINE’S paintings at the Reinhardt Galleries 
are ingenious Witticisms directed at Victorian frippery and osten- 
tation. His players are the delightfully elaborate porcelain figurines 
of Staffordshire and other wares that graced the parlors of the Vic- 
torians. Soudeikine, as the director, arranges them in the spectacle 
of the stage, making utmost use of his experience as scenic artist for 
such ballet troupes as the Chauve Souris and the Ballet Russe. Sou- 
deikine as the painter, recollects the coquettish porcelains with fault- 
less skill. The backdrops of his settings are landscapes and huts 
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curiously crooked and distorted by angles that reveal the Russian 
birth and traditions of this artist who fifteen vears ago made his 
home in America. Another unmistakably Russian characteristic 1s 
the application of pigment in such heavy layers that the final rehet 
sometimes reaches an inch in thickness, simulating the appearance 
of the chinaware. [here are, in addition to the Victorian still-lifes 
scenes of the farm that are more serious in content but similarly 
animated and decorative in stvle 

In an adjoining room the voung artist, Barbara Bright, is exhib- 
iting a dozen of her canvases, all broadly painted and broadly pat- 
terned. Her paintings of Spanish soldiers and refugees lack the 
emotional vibrancy they might have had were they recorded from 
experience rather than from conjuration three thousand miles away 
On the other hand, in Feast of Corpus Christi the artist successfully 
creates a scene that 1s full of sweeping rhythm, color and light, and 
the diagonally marching rows of black robed nuns, represented from 
a pecuhar angle arising from the use of the “frog’s eve” perspective 
move with dramatic exuberance. [he shrill colors of the South are 
used without fear, sometimes, however, lacking harmonious inte- 
gration with the 
color notes of lower 
key. Playtime, one ot 
the most ripe of Bar- i 
bara Bright's paint- 
ings, is the only one 
that reflects the in- 
spiration of het 
teacher, Jean Char- 
lot. The independ- 
ence and breadth 
with which this art- 
ist paints 1s com- 
mendable and prom- 
ising M.D 


JOHN MARIN: 
NEW YORK 
| loony MARIN, 


the venerable 
dean of watercolor, 
continues to create, 
with unarrested bril- ¥ 
liance, his orchestral a Z 2a 


transpositions of na- 
ture, and the present 


tN HIBITED 


AT AN AN 
exhibition of his re- : 


cent work at An MARIN'S “GULLS.” NEW THEMATIC MATERLAI 


American Place should be missed by none who enjoved the remark- 
able retrospective that honored this septuagenarian last season at 
the Museum of Modern Art. For the promise that was made in a few 
of the oils 1s to be seen fulfilled in the tumultuous Breaking Wave 
and in the epic painting of nudes by the sea. In the former the im- 
petuous stenography that, in the receptive watercolor medium, con- 
vey s Marin’s almost religious reverence for natural forces, is exe- 
cuted in terms of oil without sacrificing the integrity of this, which 
for this artist has been a less malleable medium. Like the watercolors 
it evokes memories of the sounds of nature and the strife of her ele- 
ments—the groaning of the rocks, the booming of the waves as they 
rise up and strike the ledges, and the whistling of the rushing air. 
Yet these combating elements are arrested within the frame or 
“fence” of the picture, thus expressing pictorially the very philoso- 
phy that generates Marin’s art. 

Marin paints not only the surface aspects of the sea, as they are 
capable of being suspended within a snapshot, but he paints the 
immaterial and unceasing elements of space, time and organic 
movement. It is unique for him to create so quiet, placid and mono- 
chromatic a view as Low Tide and it is new for him to paint gulls 
by the sea, a theme which occupies three of his watercolors. Marin 
continues to paint the impressions extracted from reality, such as 
the repeated after-image of the sun that blocks the vision as it 
moves from point to point; he continues to harmonize washes of 
sensuous brilliance with sensitive grey tonalities and broad “ink 
splashes” with an organic, vital and unifying calligraphy. In 
short, the present exhibition of watercolors reveals an old Marin 
and a new one who has met, not without stammering, the challenges 
of a rebellious material. M. D. 





MERICAN PLACEI 


THE ART NEWS 


ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES: FOUR NEW 
EXHIBITIONS 


7 [LVI watercolors by Fred Fish at the Delphic Galleries are 
executed in a delicate wash as meticulously as though they were 
architectural drawings. The color is flat, the arrangement of forms 
in a design is carefully worked out. The environs of New York City 
furnish this artist with material, and of it he has constructed scenes 
that are familiar, but simplified by his reassortment of values. Of 
the three painters whose work hangs in another gallery, David 
Kovesi, an American of Hungarian origin, shows the most inter- 
esting product. [lis color sense is appealing, and it is demonstrated 
ina number of still-life studies, in which he emphasizes the outlines 
of his objects, which are tsolated from any realistic background 
Particularly agreeable is one called Grapes 


NDRE KORMENDI, a voung Hungarian artist who has re- 
i cently come to live in this country, is holding his first Ameri- 
can exhibition at the Morgan Galleries. [lis work contains none of 


the colorfulness and 
galety traditionalls 
associated with Mag- 
var painting, eight 
vears in Paris doubt- 
less having helped 
shape his art in a dit- 
ferent direction. Line, 
rather than color, is 
basic in his paintings 
and in his versions of 
Phe Mava the female 
nude is expressed es- 
sentially by means 
of linear contours 
Since the artist’s ar- 
rival in New York 
last vear he has 
strengthened his 
draughtsmanship in 
both his oils) and 
watercolors and Nos- 
talgia, a study in oil 
of a seated woman, 
becomes dynamic 
and heroic 1n propor- 
tions, While Delaware 
Water-Gap, a water- 
color, acquires new 
hinity Perhaps the 
most winning of the artist’s work is a small painting of a hen peck- 


Ing at some tood 


SEEN BY THE FAMOUS WATERCOLORIS I 


\ lH Ferargil Galleries there are exhibitions of watercolors 
4 by Grant Simon and oils by A. Sheldon Pennoyer. The former 
is an architect from Philadelphia who turns his hand to watercolors 
of country and city scenes, all of Which are permeated with a purple 
mist, soft, sensitive and sometimes sentimental, giving to silhouetted 
objects the veiled atmosphere of the twilight hour. The latter is a 
sportsman whose ski scenes, several of which are included here, were 
shown in these galleries last season. This vear Pennover includes 
several academic portraits and stereotvpe views of Tahoe, New 
Mexico, Toledo, Spain, and other picturesque havens of the pere- 
erinating artist. 


2 FIRST one man show of paintings by Vasilieff at the Artists 
Lf Gallery reveals the work of a Russian painter who has fol- 
lowed his career in Paris, Constantinople and for fifteen years 1n 
this country. His portraits have an individual quality which de- 
pends somewhat upon his manner of distortion, and also upon his 
facility in contrasting colors. Two portraits of children are charm- 
ing in their comprehension of childlike traits in pose and expression. 
His portrait of a woman is striking in the line of the silhouette 
against a glowing background. Flower studies, of which there are 
several, are original in color which he contrives in terms of design. 
His placing of the bouquet in a vase on a table, against a plain, 
contrasting background results in several large areas of flat color, 
which play an effective part in the focus of interest on the flowers 
themselves. 
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Inauguration of the Virginia Biennia 


PAYNE PURCHASE PRIZE: “THE DESERT PI 


Lhe opening of an exhibition of 
contemporary American painting at 
the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
marks the wmception of another great 
{merican biennial show. Scheduled to 


alternate with the Corcoran Biennial, 


the exbibition is principally directed 
towards the people of the Southern 
states, who have heretofore had no reg- 
ular opportunity of keeping in touch 
with the work of the native American 
painters of today. The importance of 
eiving the artists of Americana further 
competitive opportunity to gain recog- 
nition and support from an enlarged 
public was another guiding factor im 
the scheme. 

The exhibition is the outgrowth of 
the efforts of the two men who, more 
than any others, were responsible for 
the existence of the Museum itself. In 
1930 Judge John Barton Payne, through 
the purchase and presentation to the 
State of Virginia of a canvas of Gari 
Velchers, laid the cornerstone of the 
institution. Governor Pollard, who suc- 
ceeded Judge Payne as President of the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, at the 


“THE BLOCKS” BY ANTONIO P. MARTINO 


BIENNIAL EXHIBITION, VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE 


ANT’ BY McFEE; WEBER: “STILL-LIFE W 


BIENNIAL EXHIBITION, VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE 


ARTS 





ITH TWO TABLES” COMMENDED FOR PURCHASE 





ARTS 


THE PEACH JACKET” BY EUGENE SPEICHER, WINNER 


OF 


BIENNIAL EXHIBITION, VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE 


AND “SPRING” BY MATTSON, BOTH RECOMME 
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rH J. B PAYNE PURCHASE PRIZE AND AWARD 


ARTS 


latter's death, presented the resolution 
to create a national exhibition of Amer- 
ican art. In addition to the Payne be- 
quest, which applies to the purchase of 
American pictures, a John Barton 
Payne medal was established to be 
awarded at this event. 

The necessity of a competent and 
broad - visioned jury was recognized 
and met with in the selection of Edward 
Hopper, as Chairman; John Carroll; 
Daniel Garber; Charles Hopkinson, 
and Bernard Karfiol—all painters of 
undisputed position in American art. 
This body awarded the John Barton 
Payne medal to Henry Lee Mckee for 
his Desert Plant and to kugene Spei- 
cher for bis The Peach Jacket, both 
canvases being purchased for the Mu- 
seum’s collections. Further works rec- 
ommended by the Jury for purchase 
consideration were Arnold Blanch’s 
Doris Lee, Gladys R. Davis’ The Lute, 
Yasuo Kunivoshi's Things on an Iron 
Chair, The Bowl by Reginald Marsh, 
Still-Life with Two Tables of Max 
Weber, Henry Mattson’s Spring and 
The Blocks by Antonio P. Martino 





NDED FOR PURCHASE CONSIDERATION 








ART 


THROUGHOUT 


AMERICA 





WASHINGTON: THE ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


NOLLOWING an organization meeting of the Trustees of the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington the election of Mr. David 
l-. Finley to the position of Director of the Gallery was announced 
Mr. Finley was associated with the late Mr. Mellon, donor of the 
Gallery, over a period of many years. He practiced law in Philadel- 
phia and was subsequently attached to the American Embassy in 
London at the time of Mr. Mellon’s ambassadorship to England 
He was closely associated with the building up of Mr. Mellon's mag- 
nificent collection and participated in plans for the formation of the 
Gallery since the original inception of the idea in 1933. 
lhe Standing Committee for the supervision of the affairs of the 
Board were also elected at this meeting. [The Executive Committee 
now consists of the Chief Justice of the United States, Chairman; Paul 
Mellon; David Kk. k. Bruce; C.G 
Abbot, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution; and D. D 
Shepard. The Acquisitions Com- 
mittee Is composed of: Paul Mel- 
lon, David Wk. E. Bruce, David | 
Finley and Ferdinand Lammot 
Jelin; and the Finance Commit- 
tee of : Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, Paul Mellon, 
David k. LE. Bruce and Ferdinand 
Lammot Belin. Mr. Paul Mellon 
succeeds his father as President 
and Mr. Belin succeeds the late 
S. Parker Gilbert 
not expected to exercise its func- 
tions fully until the completion ot 
the Gallery some two vears hence. 


lhe Board ts ‘eget hi : _ {garter 
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DAYTON: A UNIQUE 
JAPANESE SCREEN 


T Hl: Oriental Collection of the 
Dayton Art Institute has been 
enriched by the presentation of a 
pair of six-fold screens Cra/tsmen 
of the Kwanvei Period by the 
Japanese artist Kaihoku Yusetsu. 
These superb screens came trom 
the Matsuda Collection of Tokyo, 
and were the gift of Mr. Einosuke 
Yamanouchi of Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Ihe screens unfold a cross sec- 
tional view of the life and crafts 
of the period, showing the in- 
teriors of the work shops with the workers plying their trades. In 
this mediaeval street scene we see the artisans at their work of armor 
making, fan making, kakemono painting, lacquering, block print- 
ing, making musical instruments, textiles, and even the preparation 
and serving of food. The composition is such that each unit presents 
a complete picture, and yet as a whole each screen depicts an entire 
street scene. In the background, overshadowing all, is majestic 
Fujiyama. 

Yusetsu was born in the third year of Keicho (1508 A.D.), the 
son of Kaikoku Yusho, founder of the famous Kaikoku School of 
Painting. Yusetsu later succeeded him as the greatest master of his 
century. His screen paintings are extremely rare, the Dayton Mu- 
seum’s accession being the only example in an American museum. 


SECTIONS OF 


NEWARK: THE WORK OF JOHN GRABACH IN 
A ONE MAN SHOW 
HE first one man show of John R. Grabach to be held in this 


part of the country has just opened at the Codperative Gallery 
to remain through the end of the month. Grabach, a native of Green- 





PRESENTED BY MR, EINOSUKE YAMANOUCHI TO THE DAYTON ART INSTITUTE 


A SIX-FOLD SCREEN BY 


field, Mass., studied at the Art Students League and is best known 
as a genre painter. His work has been exhibited in most of the impor- 
tant exhibitions of this country and he has been awarded the Pea- 
body Prize at the Art Institute of Chicago, the Sesnon Gold Medal 
at the Pennsylvania Academy, the Corcoran Gallery Prize of $1,500 
and various other distinctions. He is represented in numerous mu- 
seums and private collections 


TOLEDO: DEATH OF A GREAT ART PATRON 
AND BENEFACTOR, MRS. LIBBEY 


NI of the outstanding benefactors of the Toledo Museum ol 

Art. Mrs. Florence Scott Libbey, who together with her hus- 

band Ldward Drummond Libbey founded this institution in 1900, 
died recently in California. Not only did Mr. and Mrs. Libbey 
donate the museum grounds and 
provide for the building, but in 
1930 Mrs. Libbey was responsi- 
ble for the addition of two new 
Wings to Which she gave many im- 
portant paintings and other valu- 
able works, including a large and 
important collection of ceramics 
and Oriental art. She was a Trus- 
tee of the Museum, as well as its 
first Vice-President and member 
of the art committee. In respect 
to the memory of its most gener- 
ous founder the Museum was 
closed during the dav of March 13 


NEW YORK: 
AMERICAN 


GIFT OF 
PAINTING 


i piv Museum of Modern Art 
BA announces the accession of 
three new paintings, all of them 
works by American artists. [he 
first of these is /lomestead by 
Thomas Benton, a tempera com- 
position on board, celebrating a 
vigorous and picturesque subject, 
the superficially prosaic life of 
middle western America. This can- 
Vas Was painted in 1934 and comes 
to the Museum as a gift of Mr 
Marshall Field. Another regional 
scene is Niles Spencer’s Near Ave- 
nue A, a composition of classical 
austerity, Which is the gift of Mr. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller. The last 
picture, presented by Mr. Richard 
Blow, is Berman’s Winter, a somber, melancholy view of piles of logs 
towering in the winter night. Berman, born in Russia, became the 
leader of the Neo-Romantic school of Paris. He has worked and 
shown extensively in this country and has recently taken out Ameri- 
can citizenship papers. 


KAIHOKU YUSETSIL 


INDIANAPOLIS: THE 
OF JOHN FLAXMAN 


OUTLINE DRAWINGS 


ECENTLY placed on exhibit at the John Herron Art Institute 
are a series of outline drawings and engravings by John Flax- 
man, illustrating passages from Homer, Hesiod, A:schylus and 
Dante. Whereas Flaxman’s illustrations for the /liad and the Odys- 
sey are familiar to innumerable readers of the Classics, those of the 
Divine Comedy, Hesiod’s Works and Days and Theogony are but 
too seldom shown in a day that has forgotten this once popular 
artist. 
John Flaxman was born in 1755 and, though a sickly, nearly crip- 
pled child, showed such early promise that important patrons be- 
came interested in him. At fifteen he enrolled in the Royal Academy 
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ind at twenty was regularly em- 
nloved by the W edgewood Pot- 

ry at Ltruria as one of their 
hief artists, designing cameos 
nedallions, plaques and vases in 
the famous jasper ware. [lis por- 
trait medallions include those of 
lueen Charlotte, Herschell, New- 
ton and Reynolds. Finest of his 
vorks, however, are his outline 
drawings which were commis- 
sions for the //zad and the Divine 
Comedy. In these the classic 
purity of line, inspired directly 
from Greek vases and bas-reliefs 
had an immediate success, set- 
ting a vogue for “outlines” that 
spread all over L-urope and exert- 
ing considerable influence upon 
Continental art of the period 


. LENT BY MR. ELI LILLY TO THE 
and upon Canova in particular 


l‘laxman also had transient fame | IRC AND ULYSSES,” ORIGINAI 


as a sculptor and executed the memorials of Lord Nelson in St. Paul’s 
and of William Murray, Earl of Mansfield, in Westminster Abbey. 


DETROIT: XIX & XX CENTURY PORTRAITS 
OF PROMINENT CITIZENS 


\N\ VIEW during the past month at Grosse Pointe Farms at 

the Alger House Museum, a branch of the Detroit Institute 

of Arts, a distinguished exhibition of sixty portraits in painting and 

sculpture of Detroiters who figured in the political, cultural and 

social life of the community during the last hundred years, has at- 
tracted much attention. 

Of interest not merely as a pictorial display of individual per- 
sonalities, the exhibition conveys further significance from the aes- 
thetic and historical standpoint, inasmuch as these paintings repre- 
sent to some extent the evolution of American portraiture from the 
1830's to the present day. The early tradition of the itinerant artist 
may be studied to best advantage in a large group of portraits, 
among which a pair of the most charming, severe and almost for- 
bidding though they seem, are those of Mr. and Mrs. William Gil- 
more Henry, of unknown authorship, painted about 1835. In similar 
vein are the portraits by Jacob Eichholtz of the Governor of the 
Michigan Territory from 1831 to '34, George Bryan Porter and his 
wife, and the fine small head of Stevens T. Mason, who became first 
Governor of the State of Michigan in 1836, six vears after the present 
portrait was painted by T. O. H. P. Burnham. Another example of 
the early period is the painting by John Trumbull of his uncle of 
the same name, the American poet and man of letters who spent 
the later years of his life in Detroit, and one other portrait, belonging 
to the next decade, of Charles Edwards Lester, author and editor of 
Various periodicals and journals who was American Consul at Genoa 
between 1841 and ‘48, 
painted by Charles Loring 
I:Ihott in 1845. 

lhe flat. chilly surfaces, 
which in the earlier paint- 
ings reflect the style that 
prevailed in the English 
portrait, gradually yielded 
toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century to more 
realistic modeling in warm 
subdued colors, handled 
with greater freedom and 
indicating the influence of 
the European schools—and 
particularly that of Mu- 
nich—to which fashionable 
American artists were then 
beginning to direct their 
attention. Such portraits in 


the exhibition as the de- 1 i e 
lightful half-length of Mr. a. Sellars Sais 


Henry Shelden as a boy in 
1873, painted by Daniel 








LENT ANONYMOUSLY TO THE 
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Huntington, and the Portrait of 
Mrs. Allan Shelden, done by 
l:astman Johnson in 1885, prove 
that the change in approach not 
only affected tonalities and meth- 
ods of execution, but also influ- 
enced artists in the choice of 
more informal poses, only super- 
ficially related to the stiff, con- 
ventional attitudes to which por- 
traitists in the first part of the 
last century devoted their tal- 
ents. 

Selected as illustrations of re- 
cent tendencies in portraiture 
are the dashing canvas of 1908 
by William Merritt Chase of 
Mrs. Henry Munroe Campbell, 
|r., the Portrait of General Rus- 
sell A. Alger, Secretary of War 
in President McKinley's cabinet, 
by Gari Melchers, and of his son, 
Mr. Russell A. Alger, husband of the donator of Alger House, by 
Ellen Emmet Rand. Two English portrait painters of conspicuous 
merit are William Orpen and Simon Elwes 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE 


LINE DRAWING BY FLAXMAN 


CHICAGO: THE DEVELOPMENT OF ITALIAN 
ENGRAVING IN REVIEW 


WING to the generosity ol a Chicago collector who prefers to 
C remain anonymous, the Art Institute is enabled to supplement 
its own collection of early Italian prints so as to present an exhibi- 
tion of the progress of Italian engraving from about 1465 through 
the sixteenth century. 

Presumably the invention of a goldsmith, the art of engraving 
flourished in Florence, the center of this trade. These early Floren- 
line engravings, mostly by anonymous craftsmen working upon the 
inspiration of some contemporary native sculptor or painter may 
be divided into two groups, distinguished by goldsmith or painter 
technique. The former is designated as the Fine Manner and consists 
of short crosshatched strokes giving the tonal effect of a wash 
drawing, while the second, known as the Broad Manner, is similar 
in effect to a pen drawing. 

lhe exhibition opens with two engravings of Moses and Haggat 
from the Fine Manner series of Prophets and Sibyls—a series which 
Was subsequently reproduced in the Broad Manner. 

One of the loveliest of the Broad Manner engravings is the /r7- 
umph of Love based on Petrarch’s poems, a constant inspiration for 
artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In these engravings 
the composition is reminiscent of paintings of the same subject by 
Pesellino and his school, although the direct influence would seem to 
be that of Baldovinetti. Influence of the latter, as well as of Filippo 
Lippi, is also recognizable in the Life of the Virgin and Christ. 

Antonio Pollaiuolo, who 
inspired so many of the 
early Florentine engravers, 
is known to have engraved 
but one plate himself, the 
famous Battle of the 
Naked Men, an impression 
of which is also exhibited. 
Further high spots of the 
show are the so-called 
larocchi Cards, identified 
as belonging to the school 
of Ferrara, and seven mag- 
nificent examples by Man- 
tegna. Earliest of these is 
the Virgin and Child, beau- 
tiful in its simple human- 
ity. Two Bacchanalian 
groups, a Battle of the Sea 
Gods in two sections, the 


sii ‘ sculptural Risen Christ and 
4 ~ the Entombment are 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO among the finest Man- 


“THE ENTOMBMENT,” A POWERFUL ENGRAVING BY ANDREA MANTEGNA tegnas in this medium. 
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THE ART NEWS 


Lhe Art News of London 


bigs Victoria and Albert Museum has acquired a remarkable 
l-rench Romanesque triple window of stone recently discovered 
during the demolition of an old house near the Cathedral of Trie- 
Chateau in the vicinity of Gisors some fifteen miles from Beauvais. 





lhe window consists of three rounded arches supported on columns 
Whose delicately decorated capitals permit dating the work trom the 
last part of the twelfth century. Inside each arch Is a tympanum 
with two smaller pointed arches carved with animals that might 
come straight from a mediaeval bestiary: birds with human heads, 
sirens and a centaur drawing his bow against a basilisk. [he window, 
which was acquired with the help of the National Art-Collections 
lund, has been erected in the Last Hall of the Museum, near the 
main entrance. Other acquisitions are a sixteenth century sculpture 
In terra cotta thought to be an allegorical representation of //istor) 
and ascribed to Giovanni Bologna or his school, and two interesting 
ivory medallions, one of which is probably a portrait of Princess 
Louise, daughter of James II, in the stvle of Norbert Roettiers 


N ARCHAEOLOGICAL expedition at Sakkara, forty miles 
| south of Cairo, reports the finding of a tomb believed to be 
that of Menes, the first king of the first Egyptian dynasty, former] 
thought to have been buried at Abydos in Upper Egypt. In the tomb 
were discovered the bodies of an aged couple, in accord with the 
tradition that Menes was killed by a hippopotamus at an advanced 
age, and numerous clay seals bearing only the name of Aha (identi- 
fied with this Pharaoh), many with inscriptions in black ink and 
hunting scenes. Colored reed mats attached to the walls while they 
were still wet give evidence of an early form of wall paper. Further 
support for the identification of the tomb should be derived trom 
succeeding excavations of servants’ burying places around that of 
the main discovery 


lhe art News of Parts 


Hil: painter L:douard Vuillard has been named a member of the 

\cadémie des Beaux-Arts of the Institut de France and this 
event is placed in relief by his exhibition at the Galérie Bernheim- 
Jeune. Although Vuillard has lately branched out into new fields, 
as in his sketches for tapestries at the last vear’s International Ex- 
position and his decorations in the new Theatre du Trocadéro, which 
is to be among its most important permanent heritages, this exhibi- 
tion is limited to the artist’s pre-War work and affords an interesting 
basis for comparison with his newer tendencies. Here Vuillard is still 
the “intimist,”” sometimes cold but always arresting in the charm 





of his detail, a conscious and successtul organizer of his material 
even When its intrinsic importance is not of the greatest. Most not- 
able of the paintings shown is the Canapé, where there is a depth of 
feeling equal to the perfection of the technique. 


pP \UL BRAME is showing a collection of the drawings of Millet, 

so much less known than the paintings which have won him a 
place in every manual, every museum and, in infinite reproduction, 
in so many thousands of homes. The study of his drawings may at 
least serve to liberate him from this excess of crystallized popularity 
which made him anathema to the following generations. For, after 
all, Millet’s approach to nature was far more genuine and less arti- 
ficial than that of the Impressionists; he was of peasant stock and 
his Angelus and Reapers were not in reality inspired by the over- 
whelming sentimentality with which time has overlarded them. The 
experimental and often awkward character of his charcoal sketches 
should, by their compelling vigor, free their author from his present 
dismissal and rehabilitate him as a master to whom the young can 
still turn with benefit when more recent styles may pall. 


NDER the auctioneer’s hammer at the Hotel Drouot, a pic- 
ture attributed to Velasquez, La Marchande de volailles, went 
for twenty-seven thousand five hundred francs and a portrait at- 
tributed to Franz Hals for three thousand eight hundred francs. A 
Bonnard, Les Chats, brought nine thousand five hundred francs; 


Vase de Glaieuls by Soutine four thousand francs, two paintings by 


Vlaminck, Chateau and Sous-bois, five thousand two hundred and 
three thousand nine hundred francs respectively. 
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COMING AUCTIONS 


A Collection of Etchings and Lithographs 


'y Important collection of etchings, drypoints, and lithographs 
i containing masterpieces by Diirer and Rembrandt, and a 
rool of George Bellows hamous Stag at Sharkev’'s, will go on exhibi- 
tion at the American Art Association-Anderson Galleries on March 
ig. The collection, comprising property sold by order of Hl. M 
Davis, legal representative of the owner, together with property sold 
by order of other owners, will be sold by auction the evening ol 





March 24. Also included are outstanding examples of the work ot 
nineteenth to twentieth century American, English, French, Scot- 
tish, and Swedish masters, with a delightful collection of etchings 
and watercolors of ducks by Roland Clark and Frank W. Benson 

Rembrandt is represented by nineteen of his etched works, in- 
cluding Christ Ilealing the Sick (‘The Hundred Guilder Print’) in 
the rare second state, in the condition that Rembrandt took it from 
the plate; The Death of the Virgin from the famous Mariette col- 
lection; and The Angel Appearing to the Shepherds. Examples of the 
work of another great, and earlier, artist are those by Diirer. 


Lee- Beveridge Furniture, Tapestry e Silver 

WNGLISH and French eighteenth century furniture and objects 

4 of art, tapestry, and Oriental rugs and carpets, the property 
of William Lee of Harrogate, England; Mrs. A. J. Beveridge of 
Indianapolis, Indiana; and other owners, will be sold by auction the 
afternoon of March 20, following exhibition from March to, at the 
\merican Art Association-Anderson Galleries. The furniture con- 
tains a fine assortment of fruitwood, walnut, oak, and mahogany 
side and armchairs. There is an attractive Queen Anne mahogany 
rosewood and amboyna lowboy 1n the [:nglish group and, among the 
l-rench pieces, a Louis XV inlaid bors de rose secrétaire with king- 
wood, bors de violette, and satinwood. 

Verdure tapestries comprise a Flemish example, about 1080, de- 
picting Lhe Trinmph of Germanicus, and a Felletin hanging. 


Rockefeller Collection of Fine Paintings 


po PRALTS by Romney and Raeburn, American historical 
paintings, landscapes of the Barbizon School, works by old 
masters, and other paintings, from distinguished sources, will be 
dispersed at public sale at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., on 
fhursday evening, March 24, following exhibition daily from 
March 19. A number of the paintings were collected by the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Perey A. Rockefeller and have been removed from 
the mansion at Owenoke Farm, Greenwich, Conn.; another group 
comes from the residence of the late Henry T. Sloane at 18 East 


LEE-BEVERIDGE SALI AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 


A LOUIS XV 
INLAID 
BOIS DE 

ROSE 
SECRE- 
PATRI 








F OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 








BY APPOINTMENT 


D. KATZ 


XVII CENTURY 
DUTCH PAINTINGS 


ITALIAN PRIMITIVES 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
& WORKS OF ART 


—DIEREN, HOLLAND— 


Twenty minutes from the railway station at Arnhem, Holland 





SCHAEFFER 
GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


61 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





| AMERICAN AGENTS FOR MESSRS. D. KATZ, DIEREN, HOLLAND 
| 
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HOWARD YOUNG 
GALLERIES 
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Se i nd 


NEW YORK 
677 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON 
35 OLD BOND ST. 
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ARNOLD SELIGMANN 
REY €&@# CO., Inc. 


11 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 


WORKS of ART-PICTURES 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 
ARNOLD SELIGMANN et FILS 
23 Place Vendéme, PARIS 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN, TREVOR & CO., Ltd. 
53 Grosvenor Street, LONDON 











FAMOUS 


MODERN ART CENTRE 


IN LEICESTER SQUARE 


THE LEICESTER CALLERIES 


LONDON 











When in Holland visit 


THE BACHSTITZ GALLERY| 


THE HAGUE: 11 Surinamestraat 
Select Old Masters—W orks of Art 


GREEK ROMAN RENAISSANCE MEDIAEVAL | 


ARTHUR GREATOREX, LTD. ||. 


Publishers of Colour Aquatints 


BirD Docs by R. WARD BINKS 
WILDFOWL BY WINIFRED AUSTEN, R. 1.,R. E. 


Original Etchings & Mezzotints 
14, GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 








ROSENGART 


XIX AND XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINTINGS 


HALDENSTRASSE II LU Cc E M ia E SWITZERLAND | 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 
PAINTINGS 





21 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 














RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 


THE NOTED BAERWALD COLLECTION OF 
CHINESE PORCELAIN 


600 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


Sree cc22rn) 


THANNHAUSER 





NOW PARIS 


Please note address: 35 RUE DE MIROMESNIL (Corner Rue La Boetie) 








FINDLAY GALLERIES 


8 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


PAINTINGS BY 


MOISE KISLING 


KANSAS CITY HICAGO 
1017 Baltimore Ave. 424 S. Mlichigas Ave. 
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ROCKEFELLER SALE PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


ROMNEY PHILIP YORKE,. SECOND EARL OF HARDWICKI 


OSth Street and ts sold by order of the legatees; others are property 
of the Union League Club of New York, Clarence W. Cranmer, 


Mrs. S.S. Hathaway, with additions from other owners 

One of the most distinguished features of the sale is the group ol 
\merican historical paintings, from which Winslow -lomer’s Skir- 
mish in the Wilderness, painted trom sketches made on the field in 
the Civil War, may be selected as the most notable. Three impor- 
tant portraits, two by Romney and one by Raeburn, give particular 
prestige to the British paintings in the sale. Works of the French, 
early Italian, Flemish and American schools are also present 


Watkins et al. Chinese Art; Bloch Furniture 
C HINES jade and other carvings, early pottery, porcelains ol 


the Ming and later periods, and other Oriental art including 
bronze and stone sculptures, from various sources and including 
property from the collection of Paul Watkins of Winona, Minn., 
and property of Drew B. Peters of Newark, N. J., will be dispersed 
at public sale at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, 742 Titth Avenue, on 
the afternoon of March 25, folloWing exhibition daily from March 
1g. Simultaneously there will be on exhibition at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, prior to public sale on the afternoon of March 20, the 
furniture and decorations of “Elmhurst,” home of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. S. S. Bloch at Wheeling, W. Va. 

\mong the most beautiful and valuable of the Chinese carvings 
are a pair of Imperial white jade table screens of the Chien-lung 
period with scenes in high relief, an Imperial scepter in gold filigree 
and jade of jewel quality, a flower bowl in spinach green jade richly 





WATKINS ET AL. SALE! PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
APPLE GREEN AND PEACHBLOOM K’ANG-HSI PORCELAINS 


lS 


\\ 


Ln 
In 


SI 


~ 


In 


March 19, 1958 


mottled and flecked with black, and a pair of quadrangular beakers 
Peachbloom porcelains are notable in the sale, also a group of the 
rare early Sung ware wh 


ch includes a pair of rice bowls 


comprise French and Italian fur- 
ture, early velvets and other textiles, Oriental prayer rugs, a Louts 
NIN Lille Caravane Rustique tapestry, etchings, Chinese porcelains 
ind carvings mounted as lamps, and other decorations. Marquetry 
pieces among the furniture include a harewood and kingwood com 
mode in the stvle of Riesenet 


the Louis NVI period, and 


table inlaid with rocar 


lhe furnishings of “L:lmhurst 


Who was a famous cabinetmaket In 


an Italian eighteenth walnut 


)} 


lle ornamentation in hight wood 


EUROPEAN AUCTIONS 


century 


IressIng 





Durlacher Mayolica, Objets d’ Art, Furniture 


N IMPORTANT collection of Italian majolica, bronzes and 
A objets d'art, krench and Italian Renaissance furniture as well 
as tapestries and textiles will be sold at Messrs. Christie, Manson & 
Woods by order of George Durlacher, last surviving partner of Dur- 
lacher Brothers, on April 6 and 7, following exhibition from April 4 

lhe porcelain includes Sevres, Chinese and Japanese pieces and 
the majolica offers fine examples of numerous types of ware. In the 
important group of L.moges enamels is an important grisaille plaque 
signed by Pernicaud the Younger depicting the /ntombment 
Ormolu clocks, candelabra, a thirteenth century French carved ivory 
group of the Virgin and Child, busts, terracottas and statuettes are 
included in a wide range of objets d'art. 

Many of the examples of French eighteenth furniture are signed 
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ree DURLACHER SALI 


“wy PHE FLIGHT 


CHRISTI 
INTO EGYPT, 


MANSON & WOODS, LONDON 


\ FLEMISH TAPESTRY PANE! 


pieces of finest marquetry inlay with ormolu mounts. Carved cre- 
denzas, cassones and tables constitute the larger part of the Italian 
Renaissance furniture. Tapestries include two Beauvais lambrequins 
and a Flemish panel of the early sixteenth century 
and carpets complete the sale 


\ntique textiles 


G. di G. Old Masters and Irench Furniture 


FINE collection of old masters and eighteenth century French 
furniture, property of a prominent Italian art collector who 
prefers to be known under the name of Monsieur G. di G., will be 
sold at the Galérie Charpentier on April 5, following exhibition from 
April 3. The sale will be conducted by M. Etienne Ader. 
French and Italian schools are represented by some of the best 
known masters, and seventeenth century Holland by the still-lifes of 
Van Beveren and Kalf and by a landscape of Van Goyen. Pencil 
S drawings by Watteau, Fragonard, Boucher, Lenain, and a pastel ot 


RECENT WATERCOLORS BY 


TERECHKOVITCH 


TO MARCH 26 


CARROLL CARSTAIRS 


STREET, 


11 EAST 57th NEW YORK 





ART GALLERY 


10 EAST 52d ST., NEW YORK 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY 


GINO SEVERINI — CARLO LEVI 


AND SIX OTHER ITALIAN PAINTERS 
CONTEMPORARY 





ITALIAN ART 





THE FINE ART SOCIETY 


Established 60 Years 











DEALERS IN 


FINE ETCHINGS 
by OLD and MODERN MASTERS 


148, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


CABLES: FINART, LONDON 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


16 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


PASCIN 


OPENING MARCH 21 


BALAY « CARRE 


(Roland Balay & Louis Carré) 









PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES OF ALL PERIODS 


10 AVENUE DE MESSINE, PARIS 


Ss. F. ARAM 


PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS 


71 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
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FRENCH ART GALLERIES, Inc. 


Modern French Paintings 
51 EAST 57th STREET 


1 mer © 


NEW YORK 
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A NEW 


DAWSON PRINT 


Fi % 
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L. Atavoine & Co. 


Interior Decorations 


Furniture, Tapestries 


Objets d'art 


“U 3 §°Q BS 


LE NAIN 712 FIFTH AVENUE 
L’ENFANI New York 

at |] 42 AVENUE KLEBER 
COGN] 





DRAWING 














Wind and Sun 


(The Lightning) 









OBJETS D’ART 
from the 
IMPERIAL PALACES 
OF OLD RUSSIA 
On Exhibit 


See Montague Dawson’s Fa- | 
mous Paintings and Reproduc- 


tions at all good Picture Shops 


Sole Agents and Publishers 


- G. DEG. SALE? GALERIE JEAN CHARPENTIER, PARIS Visitors Cordially Invited 
Frost & Reed, Ltd. | 


; | Perronneau are likewise in this group. The popular Venetian painters | J; 5 
10 Clare St., Bristol, England | jy¢jude Canaletto, Guardi and liepolo, the latter shown by a fine | HammerGalleries,Ync. 
LONDON GALLERIES: study for the J/mmaculate Conception of the Prado. These works are 682 Fifth Avenue 
26¢ King St., St. James’s, S.W.1, | accompanied by marquetry furniture bearing the names of distin- | Re Vash 
guished makers of the eighteenth century, among them Dubut, 
Courtois, Gourdin, Bauve, Boulard, Dubois and others. From the 
Chateau of Chanteloup come two Louis NVI chairs. ema - 


LOEWI Jubinal de Saint-Albin Collection of Watches | JACOB HIRSCH 5 
FES Jubinal de Saint- ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, INC. 


30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 








Albin collection of an- 


a 
tique watches dating from 
Period Rooms the sixteenth to the nine- NUMISMATICS 
: teenth century, together with 
Old Furniture jeweled chains and chate- WORKS of ART 


Early Textiles laines, will be sold at the 
: Hotel Drouot on April t, fol 


lowing exhibition from 


EGYPTIAN - GREEK - ROMAN 


Antique’ Rugs MEDIAEVAL - RENAISSANCE 


_— March 31. The sale will be ‘| PAINTINGS 
conducted by M. Etienne 
PALAZZO NANI Ader assisted by the experts, 


J. HIRSCH & CIE., PARIS 
11 RUE ROYALE | 


M. Robert Linzeler and M. 
VENICE, ITALY H1.-D. Fromager. 

San Trovaso 960 These remarkable exam- 
ples, practically unknown to 
the public, are the result of a 
century and half of collect- 
OLD ing on the part of the Saint- 


DG Bye! Albin family, and have been 


Sips. the subject of various ar- 


ticles and writings by spe- 
cialists in this field. It is 
probably the most extensive 
gift collection of its kind in 
; existence, even surpassing 
the Morgan gift to the Met- 








SAVE THIS | 
MAGAZINE 


You can now keep each issue 
in a neat, convenient form suit- 
able for library or studio. We 
supply a single binder that will 
hold all of the regular forty is- 
sues (the largest binder of its 


D 








CORES NSS ropolitan Museum. Crystal, kind offered by a magazine) at 

+ PURCHASED * gold, silver, leather, and in- an extremely low cost price. We 3 

cised and painted enamel will not be able to duplicate this 7 

ROBERT show the most delicate work low cost when the present sup- I 
@) of the horologist and jewel- ply is sold. At $1.75, postpaid, 

EN ) < er. Many are decorated with this is indeed a BUY. Mail your a 
Bardo scenes which vary from re- SAINT-ALBIN SALE: HOTEL DROUOT, PARIS remittance to THE ART NEWS, 

ligious subjects to copies of GOLD AND ENAMEL LOUIS XV ee re , 
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Teniers and Boucher. CHATELAINE, FLOWER MOTIFS | (immsungmmnsmmnptumsteiestummngegepmmmni® — 








March 19, 1938 


eum PAINTINGS BY aE 


FOSHKO 


BOYER 


GALLERIES 
69 EAST 57TH STREET 
eummmme NEW YORK es 


LSEOSSUSESES 
PIERO TOZZI 


Antique Paintings 


Objects of Art | 





Gr 


32 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
99 Via Mannelli 


Floren e, Italy 


EEX EXXON 





PAUL 


REINHARDT 


GALLERI 


E $s 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 


N, M. Acquavella 
Galleries 

Old & Modern Paintings 

598 Mapison Av., New York 








BELLINI 


Paintings & Works of Art 
LUNGARNO SODERINI 3 
FLORENCE, ITALY 
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iO America’s first 
All-American Art Gallery ... devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of na- 
tive artists of note and promise. A 
unique service to collectors, whose in- 
quiries are invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
Il E. 57th St... New York 














CHAO MING CHEN 
Chinese Antiques 


Established in the United States 
1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


DOWNTOWN Q! 


NEW PAINTINGS by 
Karfiol, Kuniyoshi, Sheeler 





Recent Examples by 
MARIN, O'KEEFFE 


> 
= 
i 
mm 
A 
113 WEST 13th ST.—NEW YORK =< 





Ferargil Galleries 


Frederic Newlin Price 


63 East 57 St... New York 





“XHIBITIONS [IN NEW YORK 





GALLERY EXHIBITION 
A.C. A., 52 W Gropper: Paintings 
\lavoine, 712 Fitth French and Venetian Interiors 
American Place, 509 Madison Jobn Marin: Paintings 
American Women’s Association, 353 W. 57. Self Portraits 
Architectural League, 115 E. 40 Claire Leighton: Woodcuts, 


Arden f{O0 Park 
Argent, 42 W. 57 Lubell; Edsall: Sti 
Artists, 33 W.8 Gus 
Art Students League, 215 W. 57 
Associated American Artists, 420 Madison 
Babcock, 38 E. 57 


.. Garden Sculpture, 
oud: Paintings, Mar 
Vager: Paintings, Mar 
Vembers: Prints, Mar 

Vargulies: Paintings 
VIX Century Paintings, 


Barbizon-Plaza, 1o1 W. 58 ....L. Mishell: Paintings, 
Bignou, 32 k. 57 Dufy: Paintings 
Bover OO | 37 Jose} koshko Paintings 


s3rummer, 55 E. 57 

Buchholz, 3 W. 40 Kolb: 
Carstairs, 11 E. 57 

Chinese Art Club, 175 Canal 
Columbia University Group Show 
Comet, to k. 52 


Leon Hartl: Paintings, 
Sculpture and Drawings 
lérechkovitch: Paintings 
Paintings, Sculpture, 
Modern Paintings, 
Vodern Italian Paintings, 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 Group Show: Paintings 
Decorators Picture, 554 Madison Rooms Designed for Pictures 
Delphic Studios, 44 W. 56 F.W. Fish 
Douthitt, 15 E. 57 
Downtown, 113 W. 13 


Paintings, 
Sylvain Vigny: Paintings, 

Ten Pamtings by Five Americans 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 Renoir: Landscapes, 

East River, 358 E. 57 Rental Collection of Modern Paintings, 

English Book Shop, 64 E. 55 Hoffman: Sculpture, 

Ferargil, 63 E. 57 Pennover; Grant Simon: Paintings, 

Fifteen, 37 W. 57 E 

Findlay, 8 E. 57 

French Art, 51 E. 57 

Freund, 50 E. 57 

Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 


Kisling: Paintings, 
Vodern French Paintings, 


Fayum: Paintings 


DURATION 
to Mar. 28 
to Mar. 26 
to Mar. 27 
to Apr. 1 
to Mar. 26 
to Apr. 2 
21-April 2 
22-April 4 
22-April 12 
to Mar. 28 
to Mar. 31 
to Apr 2 
to April 9 
to Mar. 31 
to Mar. 31 
to Mar. 26 
. to Mar. 20 
to Mar. 26 
to Mar. 25 
to Apr. 9 
to \pr 0 
, to Mar. 31 
to Mar. 27 
to Apr. | 
to Apr. 2 
to Mar. 26 
to Mar. 28 
to Apr. 1 
to Mar. 27 


Huntington: Paintings, Mar. 21-April 2 


to Mar. 20 
to Apr. 1 
to Apr. 1 


Vaud Mason: Paintings, Mar. 22-April 2 


Ernest Roth: Etchings, to Mar. 29 


Grand Central, 1 E. 51 


imerican Paintings, to Apr. 2 
Grant Studios, 175 Macdougal Oswald: Paintings, to Mar. 28 
Harriman, 63 E. 57 QO. A. Renne: Paintings, to Mar. 26 
Harlow, 620 Fifth Vary Cassatt: Prints, to Apr. 1 


Kennedy, 785 Fifth 
Keppel, 71 E. 57 

Kleemann, 38 E. 57 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57. 


Techniques of Printmaking, 


Historical Personages: Engravings, 


James Allen: Prints, to Mar. 27 
Mar. 21- 
{nn Brockman: Paintings, to Mar. 26 


20 


to Apr. 1 

K raushaar, 730 Fifth Richard Lahey: Paintings, to Mar. 31 
John Levy, 1 E. 57 English XVIII Century Paintings, to Apr. 1 
Julien Levy, 15 E. 57 Vare Perper: Paintings, to April 5 
Trompe lVoeil,” Old and New, to April 1 

Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57... ....Chagall: Paintings, to Mar. 26 


Macbeth, 11 E. 57 

Master Institute, 310 Riverside 
Matisse, 51 E. 57 
Mayer, 41 E. 57 
Mercury, 4 E. 8 


Group Shou 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


liepolo and His Contemporaries 


to Apr 


to Apr 


Corbino: Paintings, Mar. 21-April 11 
Schneider; Katz: Paintings, to Mar. 31 
Balthus: Paintings, Mar. 22-April 16 
Chinese Porcelains; Contemporary Prints, 


I 


, Paintings, to June 1 


24 


Egyptian Art, to Mar. 27 


Midtown, 605 Madison 
Milch, 108 W. 57 
Montross, 758 Fifth 


{nnual Show by Members: Paintings, 
Villard Sheets: Paintings, 
Dorothy Eaton: Paintings, 
Morgan, 106 E. 57 Kormendi: Paintings, 
Morgan Library, 29 E. 36 Manuscripts, 1X to XVII Century, 
Morton, 130 W. 57 Huse; Maclver: Paintings, 
Municipal, 3 E. 67......New York Artists: Paintings, Sculpture 
Museum of the City of New York FE. H. Suvdam: Drawings 
Museum of Modern Art 
14 W. 40 
Neumann, 509 Madison 
Newton, 11 E. 57 
Newhouse, 5 E. 57 
New York Public Library 
Nierendorf, 21 £ 57 uh 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57.. 
Pen and Brush, 16 E. 10 
Perls, 32 E. 58.. 
Rehn, 683 Fifth 
Reinhardt, 730 Fifth.. 
Salmagundi Club, 47 Fifth 
Seligmann, Rey, 11 E. 52 
Sterner, 9 E. 57 Karin Leyden: Paintings, 
Studio Guild, 730 Fifth Members: Paintings, Sculpture, Mar 
Sullivan, 460 Park Douglas Brown: Paintings, 
lricker, 19 W. 57 Tashjian: Paintings, 
Uptown, 249 W. End Nagai: Paintings, 


Valentine, 16 E. 57 Pascin: Paintings, Mar 
Walker, 108 E. 57 


; Richard Blow: Paintings, 
H. D. Walker, 38 E. 57 Marsden Hartley: Paintings, 
Westermann, 20 W. 48 Einar Berger: Paintings, 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington. Harry Wickev: Sculpture, Drawings, 
Whitney, 10 W. 8... Annual Exhibition: Paintings, Sculpture, 
Wildenstein, 19 E 04. 


.. Impressionist Portraits, 
Yamanaka, 680 Fifth 


Gale Guthrie: Paintings, Mar 
Boldini: Paintings, 


Paintings; 
Jean Charlot: Paintings, 
..Group Show: Paintings, 


..Prentiss Taylor; Elsie Driggs: Paintings, 


\/var Aalto: Furniture; Quintanilla: Drawings, 
Group Show: Paintings, 


Vodern Primitives of Paris: Paintings, 


to April 
to Mar. 
to Mar 
to Mar 
to Apr. 
to Mar 


, to Mar 


to April 


to April 
to April 
21-April 
to Apr. 


to Mar 
to Mar 
to April 
to Mar 


to Mar 
21-April 
to Mar 
to Mar 
to Mar 
21-April 
to Mar 
to Apr. 
to Mar 
to Mar 
to Apr 

to Mar. 


Chinese Art: Ming to Ch'ing Dynasty, to April 9 


4 
20 
20 


20 


15 


Nw = SI 


Century of Prints, to Mar. 31 
Vaillol: Sculpture. to Mar. 26 


— 

val 
30 
30 


20 


Soudetkine: Paintings, to Mar. 26 
Vembers: Paintings, to April 1 
French Sporting Paintings, to Apr. 20 


20 
i2 
20 
25 
31 
Q 


20 



























Scott & Fowles 


DEALERS IN 





Paintings 


Drawings 






Bronzes 


745 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


JULIUS LOWY 


[INC.] 


High Grade 
Picture Frames 


Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING 
RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MODERN PRIMITIVES OF PARIS 
BAUCHANT BOMBOIS | 
'BRISSET EVE VIVIN | 
"For the Young Collector" | 
March 14th to April 30th 
Perls Galleries 


32 East 58th Street at Madison 





CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS 38 West 57th St., N. Y. 


PAINTINGS BY 


SARAH BAKER 


(Also Group Exhibition) 
Weekdays 10-6, Sundays 2:30-5:30. To April 9 


_——- THE 


FIFTEEN GALLERY > 
37 West 57th St., New York 
Orchids — Things 
y 
Elizabeth H. T. Huntington 


MARCH 21 TO APRIL 2 


IVING ART 


OLD AND MODERN 


J. B. NEUMANN 


509 Madison Avenue, New York—— 


OLD MASTERS 


ALL PERIODS « ALL SCHOOLS 


PAUL LARSEN 


34, Duke Street, London, S.W.1. 

















ew Oils and Watercolors by 
MILLARD 


SHEETS 


To March 26 


MI _< H ‘0s Wee 7 Se. . ; 
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THE FORUM OF 
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DECORATIVE ARTS 


— 


CARVED AND GILDED 
GEORGIAN MIRRORS 








Shis gilt mirror, one of a pair 
from Mallett and Sons, London 
was made 1735 and is delicate 
in carving, architectural in the 
source of its inspiration. Note 
the shell motif at the bottom 


Sgt 
Dea 


% re fs 92 
By Appointment 


JOHN SPARKS 


CHINESE 
WORKS 
OF ART 


128, MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W. I. 








She gilded mirror from French 


motif carved in its four corners 


and Company has the shell 
It is of the style known as 


‘Architects’ Furniture” sponsored by Wren, Kent and Gibbons 


rn Stair and Company, 
this mirror is of walnut with 
trimmings of gilt. It has the 
architectural pediment, and 
again the carved and gilded 
shell motif, and was made in 
the early XVIII century. 


TONYING 


& COMPANY, Inc. 


CHINESE 


ANTIQUES 


5 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


SHANGHAI PEIPING 











She carved wood mirror 
from Schmitt Brothers is 
one of a pair made during 
the reign of George |. It is 
decorated in green and gilt 
and its fine carving includes 
a shell motif in the design. 


PARISH- 


WATSON 


& Co., Inc. 
WORKS 
OF ART 


44 East 57th Street 
New York 
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She gilt framed mirror from The 

St. James's Galleries is carved in 

Chippendale's elaborate style 

though it is a simple example of 

this type which embodied all 
the rococo motifs 








Antiques 
of Distinction 


Furniture, Tapestries 


OLD MASTERS 


Kunsthaus 


MALMEDE 


COLOGNE/Rh. 


33 Sachsenhausen 





Printed by WNU.. New York 
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DUVEEN BROTHERS 


PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES 
PORCELAINS 
OBJETS d’ART 


NEW YORK 


WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 


INC 


Loan Exhibition of 


GREAT PORTRAITS FROM 
IMPRESSIONISM TO MODERNISM 


For the Benefit of the Public Education Association 
To March 29th 


19 EAST 64th STREET, NEW YORK 


147 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 57 Rue La Boetie, Paris 





DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 


Exh ibitio n oO f , a ndsca pes 
by 


RENOTLR 


TWELVE EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


PARIS: 37 AVENUE de FRIEDLAND 











THE 1938 ANNUAL # 190 PAGES # 12 PLATES IN FULL COLORS 
MRS. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER JR.'S AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
PAINTINGS BY THE GREAT VENETIANS # CEZANNE IN AMERICA 
3000 YEARS OF CHINESE JADE # DECORATION UNDER THE STUARTS 





SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 


61-63 EAST 97th STREET NEW YORK 


Qa 





"St. Peter's Escape” 


KAREL FABRITIUS 


ACQUIRED FROM THE SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 
BY THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 


DIEREN _F EMA Dd. BATS HOLLAND 
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A RARE SPECIMEN. VENEERED WITH FINE WEST INDIAN SATINWOOD. THE TOP INLAID WITH 
BURR MAHOGANY AND GREEN STAINED WOODS WITH SPRAYS OF BLUE FLOWERS. THE 
WRITING FLAP. ENCLOSING A SERIES OF SMALL DRAWERS, IS PLACED UNUSUALLY HIGH AND 
THE CUPBOARDS ARE AT THE SIDES, LEAVING THE FRONT AS AN UNBROKEN FIELD FOR 
THE MARQUETRY DECORATION, WHICH SUGGESTS THE WORK OF CHIPPENDALE AND HAIG. 
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FRANK PARTRIDGE 


INC. 


Old English Furniture 
LONDON | NEW YORK 
26 KING STREET. ST JAMES S.W.! Chinese Porcelain NO. 6 WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET 
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BOSTON LONDON CHICAGO 


EXHIBITION OF 


CHINESE ART TREASURES 
OF THE MING TO CH'ING DYNASTIES 
1369 ‘TO 1850 A.D. 

IN THE THIRD FLOOR GALLERIES 


MARCH l4th TO APRIL 9th, 1938 





Imperial Chien Lung porcelain KU YU HSUAN 
vase. Famille rose decoration depicting a Chinese 
princess resting in a garden. 


VEN 


YAMANAKA @ CO., INC. 


680 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


WS 19538 Annual 
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elgn of Charles II, A D 1683. 


A very fine plain straight sided silver TANKARD, made in the 


I 
by that maker whose initials are “F.S. inside a Norman Shield. This is one of the full size 
toy 


Tankards standing 614 inches high to the >» of the billet 


JEWELLERS ~- GOLDSMITHS ~- SILVERSMITHS 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE ENGLISH anp FOREIGN SILVER 

i 

177, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1 | 


CABLE ADDRESS: “HARLAMSILV, LONDON” MAYFAIR, 0137 
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"Still Life" GEORGE CONSTANT "Kansas Madonna” (Terra Cotta) WAYLANDE GREGORY 
a WORKS BY 
| ————— 

D. BURLIUK O. MALDARELLI 

G. CONSTANT H. MARIL 

R. CRAWFORD J. MeCRADY 

L. EILSHEMIUS | A. RONNEBECK 

J. FOSHKO C. SHAFFER 

O. GASPARO A. SOPHER 

W. GREGORY M. SOYER 

C. GROSS G. STOJANA 

A. HOGUE H. WESTON 

ALSO 
C. DEMUTH G. LUKS 
J. KANE A. MAURER § ey 
ee G. LACHAISE J.PASCIN & : — 

"Mirror on Easel" HAROLD WESTON "Circus Girls" (Lignum Vitae) CHAIM GROSS 


* 
oom aunts ennui) a 


“Penobscot River’ LOUIS EILSHEMIUS "Torso" (Mahogany) ORONZIO MALDARELLI 


69 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
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GEAMANY 


e Side by side in Germany lie the imperishable masterpieces of the glorious 
past and the modern art of a fascinating, swiftly-changing present. World-famous collections 
fill museums and art galleries—Munich's Pinakothek, Dresden's Zwinger, the National Gallery 
and the Pergamon of Berlin, the Arts Palace of Duesseldorf and others in Cassel, Cologne, 
Frankfurt, Mannheim and Stuttgart. Palaces, cathedrals, and guild halls reflect each contrast- 
ing period of art, from Roman to Rococo. Modern structures of steel, stone, and gleaming 
glass show the architectural trend of the new Germany. . . . While contemporary painting 


and sculpture appear in such expositions as Berlin's Art Weeks and Munich's Great German 
Art Exhibition. 


In Germany, too, history lends romance to nearly every village, town and city. The Romans 
built ancient Trier. Charlemagne is buried at Aachen and Frederick the Great lived at the Pal- 
ace of Sanssouci. What glories of the past! Yet, what glories of the present await you, also! 
Musical presentations of the immortal compositions of Wagner, Mozart and Strauss at the 
famous Bayreuth and Munich Festivals. Great cities with splendid theatres, hotels and res- 
taurants. Merrymaking at carnivals and famous fairs. All modern sports and many that are 
uniquely German—piloting gliders on the Wasserkuppe or breasting the Rhine in a Faltboat. 


As for scenery: The Bavarian Alps, the Black Forest, Harz and Thuringia . . . the castles and 
vineyards of the Rhine, the fruit trees and gardens of the Bergstrasse, the lovely sweep of sea 
and sky along the Baltic and North Sea. And the charm of Germany's famous health resorts 
such as Baden-Baden, Homburg, Nauheim, Wiesbaden. 





All this you can enjoy, and more . . . in perfect comfort whether in hotel, train or steamer 
. .. good living at moderate prices, still further reduced by the use of registered Travel 
Marks. And the German Railroads grant you 60% reduction of rail fares. Now is the time Laeiyrtecthonte ar asiege i anne partits 
to see Germany. Begin planning your trip today. 





ying Hamburger covers 186 


» miles in 137 minutes. All Rail fares reduced 60%. 
ee. 


YARELLI CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT AND WRITE FOR BOOKLET 4 


K GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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me “A CARD PARTY” DAVID TENIERS, 1610-1694 
Engraved 1771 by W. BAILLIE 








: PAINTINGS 


: ONE EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET » NEW YORK 





New Ss 
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DAVID ZORK COMPANY 
Nichigan (Avenue at Leake Street 7 Chicago 


ANTIQUES >: TEXTILES -: OBJETS D’ART 














Mr. and Mrs. Harry H. Blum’s Chicago Apartment 





In executing this dignified and severe Architec- han and Kuba Rugs, also the splendid specimens 





| tural background much additional charm was _ of Paul Lamerie and Paul Storr Silver. . . . Two 


created for the fine collection of Antique English important Chinese Mirror black Porcelains of the 





Mahogany furniture—the rare 17th Century Ispa- — Kang Hsiperiod are shown on Chippendale Stands. 





SPECIAL NOTE —Re invite consultation for decorations and furnishings — | 


| No fees are necessary for preliminary sketches and plans. 
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WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 


IN¢ 


NEW YORK 
19 EAST 64th STREET 


PARIS LONDON 
57 Rue de la Boetie 147 New Bond Street, W.1. 
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“ODALISQUE WITH GREEN TROUSERS" (18 by 25 inches) MATISSE 





PIERRE MATISSE 


MODERN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


51 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
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DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 





ee 


LOAN EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTINGS 


Crgnne. 


UNTIL APRIL 18 


ADMISSION, INCLUDING CATALOG, ONE DOLLAR 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE HOPE FARM 


TWELVE EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


PARIS: 37 AVENUE de FRIEDLAND 








KNOEDLER 


PAINTINGS - ETCHINGS - ENGRAVINGS 


14 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON 
22 RUE DES CAPUCINES, PARIS 








... 117 of them will be full-page plates * 17 
will be reproduced in full color * There 
will be 105 special articles of feature im- 
portance * 434 critical reviews of current 
exhibitions * 115 detailed reports of art 
and antique auctions here and abroad x 
219 news items on vital developments in 
art throughout America * 280 despatches 
of noteworthy significance from Europe * 


AO illustrated monographs on furniture and 


decoration. each devoted to a different style 


or period x 40 complete ealendars of cur: 
rent art activities. conveniently arranged 


for the gallery-goer x The information will 


*Figures based on an average year's issues. 





x 17 
here 
> im- 
rrent 
f art 
ad x 
ts in 
tches 
ype x 
e and 
style 
f{ cur- 
anged 


n will 


be authoritative. scholarly. complete ; the 
writing style crisp, terse. vivid; the writers 


acknowledged experts In their respective 


fields. The format will be beautiful. digni- 


fied, enduring. In all, 40 issues, published 
weekly during the art season, and, in addi- 
tion, the next Annual, containing a total of 
1320 pages of indispensable information 
and absorbing entertainment for the art- 
lover, collector or connoisseur who, send- 
ing a subscription order TODAY, will be 


making his or her wisest and most 
modest investment in art for the ~ 5 
year to come at the special price of 


{The $2 you have paid for the present Annual will be credited against 
the regular subscription price of $7, thus reducing the total to $5. This 
offer extended only to new subscribers.) 
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DUVEEN BROTHERS 


PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES 
PORCELAINS 


OBJETS d’ART 


NEW YORK 
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Portrait of the Doge, Giovanni Mocenigo GENTILE BELLINI 


HOWARD YOUNG 
GALLERIES 


NEW YORK LONDON 
677 Fifth Avenue 35 Old Bond Street 
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LES PRUNES 
by 
JEAN BAPTISTE SIMEON CHARDIN 


1699 1779 
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THE PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


N SATURDAY, November 13, 1937, the Parke- 
QO Bernet Galleries was formed to conduct public sales 
and to prepare expert appraisals of art and literary prop- 
erty. On Saturday, December 18, the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries announced its location: 742 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, the northwest corner of 57th Street and Fifth 
Avenue, hub of the art world in the United States and 
considered by leading authorities ‘the greatest corner in 
New York City.” The four floors leased by the Parke- 


Bernet Galleries in the white, Vermont marble faced 
building provide unparalleled advantages for exhibitions 
and public sales. The illustration on this page shows the 
main floor gallery during the exhibition of the Jay P. 
Carlisle Collection in January. 

Personnel of the Parke-Bernet Galleries is headed by 
Hiram H. Parke, prominent in the art and literary auc- 
tion world for forty years, and for twenty-five years with 
the American Art Galleries, of which he was president 
from 1933 to 1937; Otto Bernet, who was connected with 
the American Art Association from 1896, and who was 
a vice-president from 1923 to 1937; Arthur Swann, well 
known in the book and print field since 1902, and vice- 
president of American Art Association from 1933 to 1937. 
Mr. Parke, Mr. Bernet, and Mr. Swann, in their capac- 
ity as executives and auctioneers jointly or severally, 


(Advertisement) 
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took an important part in the personal management of 


such sales as those of the following notable art and 
book collections: 


Mrs. William J. Babington Macaulay (Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady) 
Judge Elbert H. Gary 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid 
Thomas Fortune Ryan 
Howard Reifsnyder 

C. K. G. Billings 


James Stillman 


Francis P. Garvan 
Mrs. William Salomon 
William Salomon 
Ogden Goelet 

William A. Read 
John B. Stetson 


2 


<t 


Ba) . 
: fa 
“ 
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The first sale at the Parke-Bernet Galleries was held 
January 11-17, and brought the highest auction total of 
the season in New York: $159,072.50. Since then, sales 
have been held weekly and included the collections of 
Mr. and Mrs. Percy A. Rockefeller, furnishings of the 
residence of the late Henry T. Sloane, paintings and art 
property of the estate of Marie Louise Paterson, and 
many others. 

On the following page appears a partial advance 
schedule of April sales. Notices of sales will be mailed 
free of charge and catalogues may be purchased, priced 
variously at 50 cents to $1.50 each, or catalogues may be 
subscribed to on a yearly basis $3 for Art (furniture, 
paintings, textiles, rugs, porcelains, silver, etc.) and $3 
for Book (autographs, books, manuscripts, drawings, 
prints, etc.) Foreign and Canadian $4 each. 








Public Sales for April - Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc 





Furnishings of the 


OGDEN L. MILLS 


Residence 
Comprising Property of His Estate and the 
Estate of Ogden Vills 


By Order of Legatees under Both Wills. 


Features of the sale are the rich Beauvais 
and Gobelins tapestries, French 18th cen- 
tury furniture, Chinese porcelains, an im- 
portant silver gilt table service, and other 


fine English silver; valuable Persian carpets. 


Exhibition on the Premises, 2 East 69 Street 
March 27-30; Public Sale March 31, April 
1-2 at the Parke-Bernet Galleries 


7 4 7 
Property Collected by 


MRS. LEONARD ELMHIRST 
(Mrs. Willard Straight) 
Sold by Order of the 
Westbury Holding Corporation 
English 18th Century Furniture, Objects of Art 
and Tapestries together with Other Properties 


from Other Owners 


Exhibition from April 2 


Public Sale April 8-9 


7 ¥ 7 


Other sales include Etchings and Engrav- 
ings by Durer, Rembrandt, McBey, Whistler, 
Cameron, Bone and other old and modern 
masters, from the collections of Mrs. Robert 
Scoville, New York, the late John Wrenn, 
Chicago, and other owners, evenings of 
April 13-14. Fine furniture and furnishings 
from a number of sources, including prop- 
erty from the collections of Mrs. Paul War- 
burg and of Paul Watkins, Winona, Minn., 
by order of the Heirs, April 12, 13 and 14. 
Early American glass, pewter, Currier & 


Ives lithographs, from the collection of 


Furnishings of the 


JAMES A. BURDEN 


Residence 
To Be Sold by Order of the Present Owner 
Vrs. Richard M. Tobin 


formerly Mrs. James A. Burden 


Comprising fine English, French, and 
American 18th century furniture; a rare 
Gobelins tapestry and a rare Flemish tapes- 
try; silver gilt and silver tableware; valu- 


able Oriental rugs and objects of art. 


Exhibition and Public Sale on the Premises 
at 7 East 91st Street. Exhibition April 17-19 
Public Sale April 20 and 21 


vy A 7 
An Important 


COLLECTION OF 
VALUABLE PAINTINGS 


Formed by the Late 
WILLIAM 8S. STIMMEL 
of Pittsburgh 
Sold by Order of the Heirs 
{merican and European Works with important 
examples by Hassam, Twachtman and Gauguin 
Exhibition from April 16 
Public Sale April 21 


7 7 7 


William Mitchell Van Winkle, April 26-28. 
The library of David S. Spector, San Fran- 
cisco: publications of the Doves, Kelmscott, 
Ashendene and other presses, incunabula, 
standard sets, colored plate books, March 
29-30. First editions of English authors 
mainly in sporting and colored plate books, 
property of Thomas Hatton, Leicester, Eng- 
land, April 20. The family papers of Robert 
Hunter Morris, and of Supreme Court Jus- 
tice William Paterson from the French and 
Indian War period to 1850, property of J. 
Lawrence Boggs, Newark, April 27. 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES - INC 


742 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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FOUNDED 1886 


ANTIQUE RUGS 
& REPRODUCTIONS 


- ECAUSE of their 
purity, balance of design and 
mellowness of blended col- 
ors, antique Oriental rugs 
are appreciated more than 
ever today by discriminating 
buyers desiring an ensemble 
of the best in their homes. 
Our collection of authentic 
period pieces is available 
for inspection at our show- 
rooms. The scarcity of large 
sizes in this class and their 
thin texture make it advis- 
able to use these pieces on a 
background of our Kentshah 
Oriental Plain Carpet. 


For clients desiring moder- 
ately priced rugs of this type, 
we have perfected many 
choice reproductions which, 
while distinguishable from 
the genuine pieces, add to a 
room the warmth and dig- 
nity so much sought after. 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 


[INCORPORATED 








ISPAHAN PALACE CARPET of the XVII century. 711 FIFTH AVENUE 


. , : CORNER OF 55TH STREET 
One of the earliest and most perfect specimens of Persian 


weaves. NEW YORK 
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A XIV CENTURY POLYCHROME STONE TOMB OF A KNIGHT 
WITH THE ARMS OF THE FAMILY OF ESPES Y PERALTA 


The effigy is in mail-armoured helmet, wearing a sleeved surcoat 


memorial of Don Ramon de Peralta, Captain General of the army 
embellished with heraldic decorations. His hands are crossed over of Aragon, Camerlengo of Sicily and Grand Admiral of Aragon 
a sword, on the pommel of which is his coat of arms. His head is and Sicily, whose valour both on land and sea won him everlasting 
resting on a richly polychrome cushion finely carved with rich glory. He died in 1348. 
lJesign, his feet resting on a dog. The efhgy reposes on a stone slab - . 
meer, si 5 \ Phe BY re} 4 This tombal is considered to be one of the finest 14th Century 
which is supported by a base designed with four Gothic arches, in ; , 
: stone sepulchral monuments in existence and most probably was 
each of which is an armorial shield, the alternate ones carved with ‘ 2 
oe . pe es for centuries in a cathedral or convent in or near the town of 
a grypnon on Which remain traces Oo YOLY ome 
t BTYE : oo ee eee : Peralta in Aragon, where it remained from the time of its origin 
The research of Mr. Charles M. Beard has made it possible to until the 19th Century, when it was probably removed from its 
identify this truly splendid monument almost with certainty as a demolished surroundings. 


THE SPANISH ART GALLERY, trp. 
== 50 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, w.: 
TOMAS HARRIS trp. 
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MASTER OF FRANKFORT 
(Op 1493—Cologne—Frankfort—Antwerp?—Op 1520) 
Triptych. The Holy Family with angels; on the left wing St. Catherine and on the right St. Barbara. Size 34 x 24”. 
Literature: Max J. Friedlander’s “Altniederlandische Malerei” vol. VII, p. 138, No. 131 


Provenance: Vitoria, Spain 
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CHINESE 
K'ANG HSI! PERIOD 


1662-1721 





A large black ground pot and cover, bril- 


liantly ornamented with flowers, birds and 


rockery in many shades of color. 


PARISH-WATSON & C®. ic 


44 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


OLD CHINESE PORCELAINS AND SCULPTURE ° ARCHAIC CHINESE BRONZES AND JADE 


RARE PERSIAN FAIENCE 







VAN GOGH: “LE MONT GAUSSIER” Canvas 21 x 28 ins. de la Faille, No. 725 


TOOTH 


155, NEW BOND ST. 


LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 2920 Cables: INVOCATION, London’ 
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Graeco-Aryan figure of the Buddha in hornblende schist. | 








From the North West Frontier Province, India. 
Height: 4 ft. 2 ins. 300 A. D. 


SPINK & SON, LTD. 


5, 6 & 7 KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W.1 


CABLES: SPINK, LONDON ESTABLISHED 1772 
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PLATES IN FULL COLOR THE GREAT VENETIANS: PAINTINGS IN 
Cezanne: Madame Cézanne in the Garden. .Covei \MERICAN COLLECTIONS \/fred M. Frankfurter 3 I 
(Collection of Mr. Stephen C. Clark, New York) 
Giovanni Bellini: [he Feast of the Gods 30 
- ENGLISH DECORATIVE ART UNDER THE STUARTS Frank Davis 93 
Carlo Crivelli: Madonna and Child 13 
Gentile Bellini: Portrait of a Doge 17 
Bartolomeo Veneto: Portrait of a Man 07 CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTINGS IN 
Pitian: Portrait of Cardinal de Granvella... 77 Mrs. JOHN D. RoCKEFELLER’S CoLLecTioNn...Dorothy C. Miller 105 
Charles II and his Queen in Stuart 
Embroidery Q2 
: CHINESE JADE: 3000 YEARS OF MASTER 
Charles Sheeler: American Landscape 11 ; 
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Chinese Jade Bowl, XVII Century 118 ' 
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CHINESE 
WORKS OF ART 





Pottery model of granary, with green iridescent 
lead glaze. Height, 38 inches. 


Han Dynasty—206 B. C.—220 A. D. 


128 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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FRANK T. SABIN 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


EL GRECO PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN, 1570 


1534 NEW BOND STREET 








THE GREAT VENETIANS COLLECTION OF MR. JOSEPH E. WIDENER, ELKINS PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 


PLATE I GIOVANNI BELLINI: “THE FEAST OF THE GODS” 
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THE GREAT VENETIANS 


Paintings in American Collections 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


F THE magnificent fabric of Venetian painting of the quattrocento and cinquecento—itself 
() the fundamental of modern painting since the Impressionists—there are enough vital 
threads on this side of the Atlantic to reconstruct a wide panoramic tapestry of, with one excep- 
tion, the art of all its masters; a panorama which, unmatched outside Italy with perhaps the 
single competition of the National Gallery in London, is sufficiently rich for America to call her- 
self unusually fortunate. For though it has long been customary to take stock of cisatlantic pos- 
sessions in different fields of art, these especially are times in which to inventory the items which 
have at least a fair chance of escaping the precarious fate that threatens the old world. And it 
would be difficult to single out an artistic phase more essential, either to current and future gen- 
erations of painters or to connoisseurs and art lovers generally, than the school of the great Vene- 
tians. Here is the school in which lie the roots of not only the Impressionists and Post-Impression- 
ists but as well of all modern painting as we understand it, beginning with El Greco, Velasquez, 
Rubens and Poussin and continuing through Goya, Gainsborough and Fragonard. Here is the school 
which not only laid down a still undiminished aesthetic and a still valid formula for the creation 
as for the criticism of pictures but which also, for its invention and development of the lyric form 
in painting, is eternally bound up with Anglo-Saxon taste and the Anglo-Saxon spirit through its 
deep affinity with the greatest of Anglo-Saxon aesthetic contributions—lyric poetry, whose begin- 
nings in Shakespeare are, curiously enough, almost contemporaneous with Titian, with whom they 
share such subject matter as Venus and Adonis and the Rape of Lucrece. 

These are some of the motives which, alongside a special interest in its masters, have impelled 
this essay on Venetian painting; it is, however, to another cause that this writing owes its chief debt. 
Twenty-two years ago Mr. Berenson published his Venetian Painting in America: The Fifteenth 
Century, far from being outmoded by the passage and developments of two decades, its eloquent 
discourses on the Venetian painters are still the most pregnant and memorable words that have 
been written on the subject. They have served me as a source which I| hope to supplement here 
with material made imperative by the important additions to Venetian quattrocento pictures in 
America since 1916, as well as by the fact that the author never brought out the second volume 
in which he hoped to deal with the sixteenth century. No less than Mr. Berenson, as he wrote in 
his preface, do I wish these notes to be mistaken for a sort of catalogue of Venetian pictures in 
America. They differ from that, and equally from their distinguished model, insofar as they in- 
tend to present a cross-section of Venetian painting as it is available in this country, in terms of 
exclusively the great masters. There is no intent to examine a school down to its most obscure off- 
shoots, but only an effort to trace a single line of development as it is passed on from one master 
to another: a chronicle of the leaders rather than of the led. 

A word more: about the omissions. The voluntary ones were difficult, for it is a sacrifice to both 
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exigency of space and continuity to skip over, first, other excellent works by the masters represented 
because they did not bear out my thesis so well; and, second, the art of Caterino and Giambono, 
of Bonsignori and Montagna, of Basaiti and Catena, of Palma and the Bassani—talented masters 
all, frequently engrossing and sometimes delightful; but it could not be helped, and it has aided 
rather than obstructed the theme. The real lacuna is the exception stated in the first sentence, the 
lack of a single work by the greatest Venetian of all. There are hopes that this absence of Giorgione 
will be relieved before long; then, and only then, will Venetian painting be truly represented in 
this country. Meanwhile we must be content with the shadow of his prodigious genius and wide- 
spread influence as it is cast over his contemporaries and successors, as faint emanations appear in 
a few works—such as one here brought into association with him for the first time—upon which 
he worked as a youth, and in others executed by assistants and followers under his direct supervi- 
sion or influence. 


I. 


Venetian painting of the earliest Renaissance, like Venetian architecture, grows autochthonous- 
ly, healthily, yet conventionally, out of forms imposed by physical limitation. The ideal pattern 
of the Gothic-Renaissance palazzo of the mid-fourteenth century was no more slavishly conformed 
to than the fundamental of the Italo-Byzantine altarpiece; only into the embellishment of the 
marble fagade could the architect work his own spirit, just as the painter could superimpose the 
idiom of his own style only over the integrals of preconceived format, subject matter and pre- 
scribed iconography. Thus it was that Venice continued a completely independent artistic exist- 
ence while the rest of Italy, through the trecento, moved into the “fresh woods, and pastures new” 
of an eternal tomorrow. In 1306, thirty miles away in Padua, Giotto had finished one of the great- 
est revolutionary works of art in history, the frescoes of the Arena Chapel, yet Venetian painting 
showed hardly a trace of the complete change of orientation that they wrought until seventy years 
later, and scarcely then. It was not until Gentile da Fabriano, Pisanello, and Andrea del Castagno 
successively came to Venice, bringing with them, respectively, the romantic blue flower of quattro- 
cento Siena, the glorious Roman tradition of portrait-medals revived, and the dramatic, compact 
anatomical realism of post-Massacciesque Florence, that a real rebirth of painting took place— 
that is, until the second quarter of the fifteenth century. Even more is this true of sculpture: in 
1413, Jacopo della Quercia had completed, in nearby Bologna, his magnificent tomb of Ilaria del 
Carretto with its first use of the nude putto in Rennaissance art; and in 1444, again in Padua, Dona- 
tello was working on the first purely Classic altar, the great bronze masterpiece in Sant’Antonio, 
and on his equestrian statue of Gattamelata. Yet only in the last two decades of the fifteenth cen- 
tury did Venetian sculptors, actually in the wake of Verrocchio’s monument to Colleoni in the 
Piazza Santi Giovanni e Paolo—result of another foreign visit—create in the Classical taste. 

Out of this intensely cultivated but high walled garden: of Venetian art grows the first real 
flower: the mature art of the man who begins in 1333 as a conventional, Byzantinizing painter- 
craftsman known as Maestro Paolo and who, in 1358, together with his son Giovanni, signs the 
Frick Coronation of the Virgin (PI. II), the finest Venetian fourteenth century picture outside 
Italy. 

Nothing could be more expressive of the Venetian way of life and thought in the fourteenth 
and early fifteenth centuries than the favorite place occupied by the Coronation of the Virginasa 
subject for the painters of the period. To a festively inclined people, secure in terms of this world’s 
goods, fascinated above all things by the ceremonious, colorful pageantry of their well governed 
state, the Coronation seemed, as in truth it was, the great climactic summa of the entire Christian 
theology, the triumphant symphonic outburst at the close of the last act of an epic tragedy, the 
symbol of reward for earthly suffering and of final fulfillment. It was this moment of the New 
Testament, not the gloomy, groping humility of the Life of the Virgin nor the awesome, terrible 
progression of the Passion of Our Lord, which the Venetians, pursuing (Continued on page 89) 
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the direction indicated by the silver and jewel-encrusted icons passed on from an equally prag- 
matic and optimistic Byzance, commemorated in their most important paintings until about 1430- 
35, when Jacobello del Fiore inscribed his great version (Venice, Accademia) with the lines, in Vene- 
tian dialect, that eloquently convey the temperament behind the subject: 


L’ amor che mosse zia l’eterno Padre 
Per filgla aver de sua deita trina 
Colei che fu del so figluol poi madre 
De l'universo qui la fa regina. 

Thus the Coronation, which to the Venetians could characterize every exalted moment of their 
lives from the immediate circle of the household to the crowning of the Dogaressa by the Doge 
and, in the end, ultimate heavenly destiny, is a sort of fundamental of the whole art we are con- 
sidering. As we see it revealed in the Frick picture, the rendition antedates by ten years Guariento’s 
famous mural of the same subject in the Palazzo Ducale—the only great trecento fresco painted 
in Venice and long since ruined by the ravages of strongly saline air—and in more ways than one 
is the start as well as the observation-tower for this essay. Apart from primacy of subject, here is 
the evidence of the first Venetian recognition of the Renaissance—and, important to remember, it is 
acceptance in terms of color rather than of form. Only the faces are still mystically dehumanized 
by the metallic green of the Byzantines, while the brilliant robes and rich architecture vibrate with 
sonorous polyphonies of reds and blues, prophetic of an entire school of painting built up on color— 
a pageant of joyous, sensuous tones for an equivalent to which Florence and Siena had to wait 
another half-century, and yet which are a contradiction within themselves of the almost archaic 
arrangement that depends upon half-Byzantine, half-Ducciesque forms then already obsolete in 
Tuscany. 

Born, then, into swaddling clothes which unmistakably point to the supremely colorful raiment 
it is to wear henceforth, Venetian painting continues into the early quattrocento with a gradually 
flourishing sense of life. The conservative dependency upon Byzantine form is slowly eschewed for 
the newer developments from the mainland until, in the middle of the century, the prolific, crafts- 
manlike studio of the Vivarini on the island of Murano has outgrown the last survivor—Jaco- 
bello del Fiore—of the old tradition and has meanwhile assimilated and refabricated the wonder- 
ful lyric-narrative style of Gentile da Fabriano. Antonio Vivarini, head of the studio, is represented 
in the earlier phase of his career, his partnership with the mysterious Giovanni d’Allemanna, by a 
large polyptych in the Jacobs Collection, Baltimore, but he is seen far more characteristically and 
influentially in the Percy Straus Madonna (P1. III), for it is in this full-rounded, gracious Virgin 
and sturdy, sculpturesque Child, in this composition admirably planned into a firmly planted, 
sharply rising pyramid, that he is the mentor of his younger brother Bartolomeo besides being the 
perpetuator of the smooth, vitreous technique, rich with gold impasto, carried out to the fullest by 
Crivelli and even shared to an extent by Gentile and Giovanni Bellini. 

Bartolomeo Vivarini survived his brother some twenty-four years, until 1499, but it was only 
in the first decade following Antonio’s death that he lived a brief few years of artistic originality 
translated into the powerful, mosaic-like color and heavy enamel surface which were ever the pride 
of the Vivarini, a flare-up that burnt itself out because of the paucity of fuel within the artist. 
Except for an idyllic half-length Madonna and Child in the Kress Collection, Bartolomeo surely 
never again reached the heights of the gemmed pageantry of the Frick Adoration of the Magi (PI. 
IV), formerly in the J. P. Morgan Collection. Here he is already showing counter-influences of 
artists of whom we have yet to speak—the Bellini and Mantegna—but, more than that, he is ex- 
pressing the childlike joy and wonder over the Epiphany scene, with its material imputations of 
rich attire and of gifts, in terms of the eternally unsophisticated, never completely Classicized 
primitivism of the Muranese. Despite the cherubs by Mantegna out of Donatello, the Bellinesque 
landscape and even the Antonellesque hints at individualized faces—all pointing to a date around 
1475-80, the spirit of this culminating point of the Vivarini is nevertheless closer to the famous, 
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half-century earlier altar of the Adoration of the Magi by Gentile da Fabriano (Florence, Uffizi). 
Il. 


As the advancing polytonality of full-throated Renaissance style drowns out the plainchant of 
the primitives, it becomes increasingly difficult to reproduce each of the complex parts in logical 
order; the result is a series of confused chronologies, which I have attempted to clarify, as far as 
possible, by an arrangement to illustrate development of style rather than of time. The first master 
to experience wholeheartedly and without reservation the pure Classicism of the Renaissance is 
Jacopo Bellini, though it is only in his famous sketchbook drawings (Louvre and British Museum) 
that this is patent upon first sight. In his one indubitable work in America, Mrs. Jesse Straus’ 
Madonna (P1. V), as in his Venice and Lovere examples, he is still tentative, almost afraid to sur- 
render his picture to the powerful, measured new formal values which, at second glance, are unmis- 
takably communicated underneath the traditional surface of gold and rich garments: the Virgin, 
grave no longer in the Gothic mystic sense but in the definable, austere immortality of a Greek 
marble, and the Child, intellectually aware rather than mysteriously prophetic, His hair already 
painted with the sensitive realism and technical tour de force that presages the hirsute rhythms of 
Giovanni Bellini and Diirer. 

Of Carlo Crivelli, Mr. Berenson once remarked that a formula does not exist which would do full 
justice to him without distorting our entire view of Italian art in the fifteenth century. Certainly it is 
not possible to consider the author of these ineffably tender yet unforgettably serious Madonnas, of 
these piercingly tragic Pietas and Crucifixions, as merely a genial offshoot, developed in the remote- 
ness of the provinces, of the Muranese, any more than to think of him as a unique phenomenon 
without parent or progeny. There is enough evidence in the early though already independently 
formed Lehman Madonna (PI. VI) to recognize that his indebtedness to the Allemanna-Vivarini 
shop was technical and only subjectively stylistic. Objectively, he feels the Renaissance as keenly if 
not more keenly than Jacopo Bellini, and if he had remained in Venice, instead of being doomed 
by a law-breaking youthful foolishness to wander the desolate marsh country and goat-bitten hills 
from Mestre south to Pesaro, he would probably have become a super-Bartolomeo Vivarini as is 
hinted by such Crivellis as the great London Annunciation, painted either during or after a fly- 
ing secret return to Venice. Instead, an enlightened mystic (if the term is permissible), he had the 
solitude and the suitably wild background to work out in paint a philosophy of godlikeness not 
dissimilar to the one expressed by the contemporary Italian thinker to whom he is close akin, Pico 
della Mirandola, who makes God say to Man, the son of Adam, that he has been created neither a 
heavenly nor an earthly, neither a mortal nor an immortal being; that he can degenerate into an 
animal, but that he can also by the free will of his spirit regenerate himself a godlike being. Just 
as in this thought the last exposition of mediaeval scholasticism goes for a fleeting second of unity 
hand in hand with the full flush of humanism, so do the half-earthly, half-heavenly Virgins of 
Crivelli like the Bache Madonna (PI. VII) walk an earth incredibly rich with its own beauties in 
the deepest Classical sense, yet seem serenely to face a mystic, Gothic death the symbols of which 
are present in the gourd of the Crucifixion and the apple of the Resurrection. The miracle of Carlo 
Crivelli’s implacable masses of color, of the line at once undulating and yet not giving a hair be- 
yond predetermination, is that the glassily facile, long enduring technique of Murano survived 
and was enhanced by him a thousandfold throughout his oeuvre, to give these works a perfection 
of communication and a tactile lure that are but further hazards to their precise definition. 

We momentarily leave centrifugal for centripetal development to encounter the last great for- 
eign determinator of Venetian painting, Antonello da Messina, who, although he cannot have spent 
more than five years in Venice, is nonetheless generally counted among her masters rather than with 
the Sicilians and Catalan-Neapolitans who formed him. Neither America nor any other country 
owns a picture like the Dresden St. Sebastian with its testimony of what Venice gave the artist, but, 
on the other hand, the superb portraits in the Metropolitan and in the (Continued on page 162) 
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An eloquent document both artistically and personally, thts bookbinding worked in gold bullion bears the portraits of the third Stuart mon- 


arch and his wife, Catherine of Braganza, and covers a seventeenth century edition of the Bible and Psalms. Dated 1662, ut ts an example 
of the ebullience and consistent formal quality of the English Baroque as tt appeared in the most minute expressions of decorative art. 





































ENGLISH DECORATIVE ART 
under the STUARTS: 1603-88 


BY FRANK DAVIS 


EVENTEENTH century England produced great poets, but not 

great painters. When one thinks of it, that is rather odd, for we 
had good masters: Holbein sixty vears previously, and Van Dyck 
when Charles | was on the throne. Both founded a school, but the 
scholars could not quite carry on the tradition. Yet words and their 
cadences were another matter: the English equivalent to Claude and 
Poussin were John Milton and Robert Herrick. There is no explana- 
tion—things just happened that way; one cannot command genius to 
order, for “the spirit bloweth where it listeth.” 

Imagine, then, a nation under the first Stuart—a Scottish king, 
James | of England and VI of Scotland—with proud memories of the 
Spanish Armada and a tremendous herit- 
age of popular literature, represented, as far 
as the majority of the people were con- 
cerned, by the Authorized version of the 
Bible. It was so much more than literature ; 
it was a religious and political testament, 
by virtue of which the Pilgrim Fathers 
were to sail from Plymouth in 1620, and 


James I in 1603 to the 
a modest country squire, Oliver Cromwell, , 3 


flight of his grandson 


was “to smite the Amalekites hip and ey 
James II in 1688, is di- 


thigh” and for an uneasy decade become , ; 
; eae Se vided into two easily rec- 
Dictator of England. The political history ate 
' ; 5 i ognizable portions by 
of the Stuart period, from the accession of | ge ’ 
the execution of his son 


| . Charles | in 1649, and the 
lHe STUART RuL- 


ERS (beginning at 
upper right 

JAMES | (1003-25), 
CHARLES | (1025- 
49), OLIVER CroM- 
WELL (Common- 
Wealth, 1649 - 60), 
CHARLES II ( 1000- 
S85). James II 


evolution of the minor arts 
follows roughly the same 
plan, for the actions of 
statesmen have more in- 
fluence upon the design of 
a man’s household goods than is sometimes supposed. 
Had Charles Il, for example, not lived so long in exile 
in France, it is probable that the style of the furniture 




























iD ( 1085-88). made after his restoration to the throne in 1660 would | 
a have followed a slightly different course. When Parli- | 
rle en ee Seer Senne ment in its wisdom decided to cut off the head of 

pA PORTRAIT GALLERY, LONDON 

wrt. 


able in the average house twenty vears later; neverthe- 
less its decision did affect the subsequent change. 

It seems to me rather important, in trying to visual- 
ize the earlier part of the century, to make a distinction 
between what one can call local native traditions, and 
new ideas brought in from abroad. England is a small 






Charles I, it was not thinking of what was to be fashion- | 
| 
/ 
| 
} 


island, but extraordinarily varied in the materials available for building, so 
that it is next to impossible to illustrate a house which can be taken as abso- 
lutely typical of the fashion of the times. But I think Figs. 1 and 2 show a 
building of a type sufficiently wide-spread to form a useful and recognizable 
starting-point. This was built by a certain prosperous butcher of Hereford 
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He “Butrcuer’s House” ar Hlererorp, 1021 (Fig. 1), a perfect example of a middle-class Luglish building, made 
with a wood frame and clay filling, one year after the sailing of the Mayflower. The design of} the carved “ barge-boards” 
under the eaves, intended to prevent the rain from blowing under the roof, ts repeated in the porch shown below. 


(his name has been lost) in 1621, a year after the depar- 
ture of the Mayflower. Fifty miles away in the Cotswolds 
his contemporaries Were setting up houses with grey roofs, 
rectangular mullioned windows, and solid stone walls, 
because the local quarries produced these materials in 
abundance. But stone was scarce in Herefordshire, as 1n 
many other centers; wood was available, and craftsmen 
with inherited skill in timber-work were close at hand. So 
this house, as so many others of the century, was built 


entirely of wood and the interstices filled with strips of 















PORCH OF THE 
HEREFORD BUTCH- 
ERS House (Fig. 
2), showing the 
nail - studded door 
and the carved 
arms of the Butch- 
ers Company of 
London (left). 


HAYNES GRANGE 
Pine Room (Fig. 
3), paneling de- 
signed by Inigo 
Jones and derived 
from the interior 
of the Pantheon, 
1615 (right). 


oak bound together by clay; take away this filling and the 
building—beams, floors, supports and all—will still stand 
firm without brick or stone. Owing to its situation in a 
narrow street, it is impossible to obtain a satisfactory 
photograph of the structure as a whole, but the two sec- 
tions shown give a sufficient indication of its general pro- 
portions and of the delightful decoration of the details. 

| would point out particularly the agreeable pattern of 
the nail-studded door, the rich carving of the porch, with 
its wooden tassels, scroll-work, and flowers and the fact 
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that these patterns are 
repeated on the upper 
portion of the building 
beneath the gables, on 
and under the “barge- 
boards, 1. e. the tim- 
bers fixed beneath the 
eaves to prevent rain 
blowing under the root; 
also the pleasant design ) A 
formed by the black | : as ce 5: 
beams and white plaste1 | 

obvious enough to the 
casual eve no doubt, but 
it is not perhaps quite 
so obvious that this 
design is not put there 
just for tun but is an 





integral part of the 
structure: each timber 
hasa job of work to per- 
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perfection in the noble 
Ilaynes Grange room, 
now in the national col- 
lection at South Ken- 
sington ( Fig. 3). Panel- 
ing at this period was 
invariably formed of 
small panels of oak, vet 
here is a room covered 
entirely in pine, to a de- 
sign taken directly from 
the interior of the Pan- 
theon at Rome. Inigo 
Jones, better known to 
the world at large for 
the Banqueting House 
in Whitehall, was_ re- 
sponsible for it, and it 
was originally part of 
the great mansion of 
lloughton House near 


form, some. stress. to VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, LONDON Jedford, which was 
take, some weight to Brack LACQUER CABINET (lig. 4); ifs combination with an — erected between 1615 
bear. and does not exist elaborately carved gilt stand 1s typical of the period 1000-SO. and 1621 by Marv. 
merely to please the eve. Countess of Pembroke, 
In short, if one may use the modern jargon, a completely sister of Sir Philip Sidney. Both the place and the room 
ile “functional” structure, but soberly adorned as for a per- have an even greater title to fame, for Houghton was 
is petual Thanksgiving Day. without reasonable doubt the “House Beautiful” of The 
7” Nevertheless, English though this building 1s, from Pilgrim's Progress and it is more than possible that the 
foundations to ridge-tile, and sturdy middle-class at that, inspired tinker of Bedford may actually have been shown 
the the carving upon it is not wholly insular. It is English this room by a friendly servant. 
ind Gothic in spirit, but largely Classical in form—those Here then are two styles, existing side by side and be- 
na masks, those tendrils, those arabesques had been seen in longing to the first quarter of the century, the one spring- 
Ory Rome during the Augustan Age, and reinterpreted there Ing from roots deep in the soil, the other a more tender, 
oa during the two previous centuries of the Renaissance. Not exotic growth, the one native, and the other a trans- 
Or even domestic architecture in an obscure corner of provin- plantation from a distant and alien past—yvet the latter, 
us. cial England entirely avoided the great tradition common Corinthian capitals and all, is changed into something 
rol to all Europe. How far direct influence could go is seen to essentially English which could only have been fashioned 
vith 
Pact 


Oak Burret (Fig. 5), characteristic of the simpler tvpe in 
vogue before the Restoration had introduced French styles 
after the return of Charles Il in the middle of the century. 


Oak CupsBoard (hig. 0), a form adapted from the 
Gothic credenza,; the facade is architectural and the 
panels carved ina variation of the Greek fret pattern. 
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COMMUNION TABLE (lig. 7), from St. Martin's Church, Bull Ring, Birmingham, ca. 1070; for this special purpose the 


oak was treated and decorated as though it were a softer wood. OAK CuHest (Fig.8), dated 1088 ; the rectangular, archi- 
tecturally designed panels and the borders are decorated with the low relie} carving of a conventionalized grape design. 


in just this form by English hands. Subsequent develop- 


ment, both of houses and their contents, is largely the 


result of the interplay of these two elements. Lest 


this argument depend mainly upon the evidence ot 


two carefully picked 
examples of domestic ar- 
chitecture, consider the 
two following illustrations 
(ligs. 28 and 37), chosen 
almost at random trom a 
large number of small 
pieces of table silver of the 
same decade. [They seem 
to me to provide nearly 
exact parallels to the pre- 
vious reproductions. Fig. 
37 isa silver-gilt grace cup 
of 16013 which “belongs,” 
as It were, to the Heretord 
house, while the rosewater 
dish of Fig. 28, made in 
16018, though English, is 
inspired by Italy via 
Nuremberg, and would 


CANDLESTAND (1g. 9), 
elmwood and oak with 
an octagonal top, ca. 
1090; the turning ts 
seventeenth century but 
the minute size fore- 
shadows the small-scale 
delicacy of the follow- 
ing period (right). 


only be at home in a great mansion like that of Houghton. 
Indeed, one might go further and argue from the style of 


these two distinguished pieces that something like the 


building of Figs. 1 and 2, and something like the beautiful 


room of Fig. 3, once existed even if all trace of the archi- 


tecture of the period had been lost. However, that 1s per- 


haps putting too great a strain upon the imagination. 


Hlere are a tew sober 





COURTESY OF DOUGLAS CURRY 


The main material for 
furniture throughout the 
century is oak, and even 
when, after the restoration 
of Charles Il, other woods 
begin to come into fashion, 
particularly walnut, their 
use is restricted to rather 
elaborate and expensive 
pieces. One must remem- 
ber also that there is a 
very considerable time 
lag—anything from ten to 
twenty vears—between 
the appearance of a par- 
ticular design in London 
and its adaptation in the 
provinces. [his was natu- 
ral enough when roads 
were bad and people gen- 
erally were by nature con- 


servative, but it makes exact dating difficult—and our 
ancestors Were not unnaturally careless of the troubles 
of the twentieth century collector. There are, however, 
a sufficient number of dated examples (especially chairs 


Oak Rerectory TaBe (Fig. 10); below the top is a carved “apron” with a conventionalized foliage design. 
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COURTESY OF STAIR & CO., INC 
‘nto 


mie CARVED OAK SETTLE (Fig. 11), a type related to the Elizabethan wainscot chair, with paneled back, sloping arms and 


par- a stretcher swung comparatively low and bearing a different design from the top rail. 


don CHARLES II Day-Bep (Fig. 12), a luxurious type of furniture in tone with the Restoration; this one is remarkable for 
the having elaborately carved side stretchers on both sides instead of only on the one farther from the wall. 


atu- COURTESY OF MALLETT & SON, LTD 
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Oak CHAIR (hig » the form 1s 
l:lizabethan, the florid decoration 


CHarves Il Cuair (Fig. 14), of about SIDECHAIR (Fig. 15), of the Restora- 


i ia ae ‘ . r ] ~ * ~~ 94 Te 8 on . . } -L | ] y 

- the cane seat and back are indic- > the bieh back and upholstery 
! } 

fare stens of the krench 


fhe Court Of Charles ll. 


he work of a country joiner far 


} ee | ; - . } ° - ° : 
frend towara INCTeEaASINY 
,) 


cS De Fhe ; rwitleto 
Onl Gitle (Tad Im UPHotster) 


and butfets) in existence to serve as a guide, and these 


[his piece Is a Variation on a standard theme which first 


show that the typical seventeenth century style continued became popular under Elizabeth. 


in a somewhat rough form until well into the following 
century. (1 have in mind a robust farm-house dresser 
which one might easily put down as not later than Charles 


Il were it not for its boldly carved date, 1753.) 


During the Commonwealth things began to change, 
mainly under French influence: Fig. 17 1s a very fair 
example with its pleasant “twist” stretcher and arms, 
and low seat—a type sometimes called a “tarthingale”’ 
In the first half of the century a chair was a compara- chair, because, however big the hoops of a woman's skirt, 
tive rarity: oak benches would be found on each side of 


there was nothing to interfere with her comfort as she 
the long dining table and at the end would be something 


seated herself. Certain rare pieces of this character exist, 
like this ( Fig. 13)—a sturdy, solid product of the joiner’s covered with so-called “Turkey-work” which is not, as 
might be supposed, an imported material, but a home- 


made stuff imitating a turkey carpet. 


workshop, making no concessions to comfort, sometimes 
with an arcaded back and turned legs, sometimes deco- 


rated with provincial exuberance as that shown above. lhe return of the king in 1060 ushers in a completely 


COURTESY OF J. M. BOTIBOI COURTESY OF CAMERONS, LTD 


pi. ee eRe ee » CarvedGi_tGeEsso aint 


aa : ‘ 43 >. ee . se 
ae Seema ae & ae CuHair (Fig. 16), 
oes ae a rere pe €a. 1070-So, epito- 


* 


o B: mizing late Stuart 
taste; the richly 
carved legs and 
stretchers and 
magnificent lines 
mark it as being a 
palace piece (left). 


COMMONWEALTH 
CHAIR (Fig. 17), 
sometimes called 
“farthingale” be- 
cause its low seat 
was adaptable toa 
hoop skirt; arms, 
legs and stretcher 
are spirally turned 
(right). 
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‘ ICTORIA D ALBERT MUSEUM, LONDO? 
Y talr 


Pretit-Point PANEL (Fig. 18), of the first half of the seventeenth centur\ 


Vv; alarge piece made inthe home and intended 
arms, 


for wall decoration at a period when native English paintings were scarce and leisure permitted such undertakings. 
gale 


bine STUART Coat-oF-ARMsS (Fig. 19), a decora- BELLOWS EMBROIDERED IN “STUMP- 
s l, - iy ; 
‘ five “stump-work” panel with heavy metal new mode, which can best be Work” (Fig. 20), a relief needlework 
thread embroidery mounted On red velr él described as an adaptation popular at the time of} Charles I] 
“eXISTL, oo ee ; , ; 

RTESY OF FRENCH & CO., IN of I-rench fashions after they 
OL, aS z 


) had been modified by Dutch 
1omMe- 


as she 


taste: backs are fairly high, 
letel | they were destined to reach 
aia : extraordinary heights later 
on, after the last Stuart king 

had thrown away the Great 

Seal of the Kingdom and had 

fled ingloriously down the 

[Thames from Whitehall), 

and elaborately carved, 

While seats and about half 

the backs are of cane. Fig. 14 

IS a typical piece of the pe- 

riod, and so is the agreeable 

day-bed of Tig. 12, but un- 

usual in this respect—that, 

Whereas in most examples 

the elaborately carved side 

stretchers are on one side 

only, the other having a 

plain stretcher (one did not 

see What was usually placed 

against a wall), this bed has 

both conscientiously deco- 





rated in the same wa\ 
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LLECTION OF SIR RICHARD 
GARTO* 
COURTESY OF CECI 


CHESTERFIELD FLUTE 
GLaAss (lig. 21) 
similar to a type 
imported from the 
Netherlands and dat- 
ing from about the 
middle of the cen- 
tury (above ) 


COURTESY OF ARTIIUR 
CHURCHILI LID 


GLASS GOBLET 

1062 (Fig ; 
double blown and en- 
closing silver foil; a 
severe design con- 
trasting with an age 
Of} extravagance 
(above. center ). 










COLLECTION OF SIR RICHARD 
GARTON 
COURTESY OF CECIL DAVIS 


ANGLO - VENETIAN 
GoBLeET (lig. 23), 
dating about 10So, 
the design Venetian 
but the tough and 
brilliant “glass of 
lead” typically kng- 


lish (above ) 


COURTESY OF ARTHUR 
CHURCHILI LID 
GLASS CANDLESTICKS 
(lig. 24), semilar in 
design, allowing fon 
the difference of me- 
dium, to the silver- 
ware of the latter half 
of the centurv (left). 
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WROTHAM SLIPWARE JUG (Fig. 25), representing an Pottery Disu ca. 1070 (Fig..20), an historical curio by hols 
early and entirely native tradition; dated 1051 and Thomas Toft of Staffordshire, commemorating the occasion othe 
decorated in brown and cream colored glaze. when Charles I] was obliged to hide in the oak at Boscobel. sort 


COURTESY OF CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS COURTESY OF FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS, LTD whi 
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It is, by the way, a curi- 
ous commentary upon so- 
cial habit that couches do 
not appear again as nor- 
mal furnishings of a draw- 
ing room—that is, couches 
intended solely for reclin- 
ing and not simply elon- 
gated seats with backs 

until the end of the eight- 
eenth century. It was re- 
Madame 
Récamier to revive this 


served for a 


seventeenth century fash- 
ion in a_ later 
meanwhile 


mode 
women ot 
breeding kept their feet 
firmly on the floor. 

Now, luxury is by no 
means synonymous with 
have 
every sort of extravagance 


comtort: one can 


and expensive decoration 
and still condemn one’s 
carcass to a monastic aus- 
terity ; nor are cushions by 
themselves sufficient to 
mitigate the uncompro- 
mising hardness of wood. 
A cane seat is one degree 
less painful. The real 
friend of mankind is the 
upholsterer, and he begins 
to practice his soothing art 
at this period. True, there 
is afamous set of chairs at 
Park with X 
stretchers which belong to 
the early vears of the cen- 


Knole 


tury and are nobly up- 
holstered, and there 1s an- 
other chair of the same 
sort at South Kensington 
which belonged to Arch- 
bishop Juxon, but these 
are incredible extrava- 
gances for their period; 
they are portents rather 
than normal types. Apart 
from notable exceptions of 
this kind, one can say that 
the upholsterer did not 
come into his own until the 
reign of Charles Il. The 
comfortable winged type 
of chair in its early form 
is first found about the 
year 1080. 

What is remarkable 
about all the fine furniture 
from 1660 until the flight 
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COLLECTION OF THE EARL OF DARNLEY 


COMMONWEALTH SILVER GittT Rosewater Disu (Fig. 
27), one of a pair made in London in 1654 and signed W.H. 





COURTESY OF S. J. PHILLIPS 


ROSEWATER DisH oF 1018 (Fig. 28), signed 1.V., and 
bearing the arms of the Mount Edgecombe family. 


SALVER-ON-Foot (Fig. 29), London, 1057; the arms of 
Chester of Bristol with those of the House of Gloucester. 
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of James II is not merely 
its comparative intricacy 
as compared with the solid 
oak fashions of the previ- 
ous fifty years, but the evi- 
dence it affords of the rap- 
id improvement of techni- 
cal skill on the part of the 
workmen, an improve- 
ment to which John 
Evelyn, the diarist and 
author of that admirable 
essay on various woods, 
Sylva, bears eloquent wit- 
ness in the nineties. It is 
not merely that the up- 
holsterer becomes impor- 
tant, but that the old-time 
joiner develops into the 
modern cabinetmaker, a 
master of all kinds of new 
technical methods: silver 
and gilt-gesso, so-called 
[:nglish lacquer, the use of 
marquetry veneers, for ex- 
ample. The latter is very 
different from the inlay 
practiced in the time of 
Elizabeth. Your Eliza- 
bethan or James | buffet, 
for example, would often 
be decorated with bands 
of geometrical patterns by 
pieces of bog oak, ivory, 
etc., inlaid into the solid 
oak. The typical Restora- 
tion marquetry is com- 
posed of thin veneers cut 
to a floral pattern and 
stuck to the carcass. Just 
after the period under re- 
view, the fashion changed 
from these panels of floral 
marquetry to a compli- 
cated series of graceful 
arabesques known as “sea- 
weed” pattern, covering 
the whole of the surface of 
the piece (long-case clocks 
were particularly favorite 
objects for this type of 
decoration ). 

In the attempt to find 
one single object which 
might worthily epitomize 
late Stuart taste, | have 
examined dozens of fine 
pieces and have finally 
chosen the magnificent 
chair of Fig. 16. To call it 

typical of its period would 
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be false, for it appears to be unique 
of using this rather overworked phrase ; 
nothing quite like it has turned up, though others of the 


same kind were presumably made for one of the great 


houses.) Its splendid 


carved legs and stretchers, and the dignity of its lines 
make it fully representative of the cabinetmaker’s cratt 
at its best. It is hardly necessary to point out that it was 
made for a palace rather than for a modest manor house 

Hlowever, the seventeenth century, 


late, Was by no means exclusively a period of experiments 


in the grand manne! 


style to a more sober fashion, the two pieces of igs. 5 
and © are first-class examples of a type which was wide- 
spread, distinguished and practical. Both are simplified 
versions of the more elaborately decorated buffets and 
cupboards which were in favour at the beginning of the 


century 
take upon itself some 
of the virtues of a 
softer wood can be 
seen from the unusual 
table of lig. 7 an 
exception to prove a 
rule, for such treat- 
ment is really hardly 
suitable to so robust 
a material. [he ex- 
planation here ts that 
this was atable 
specially made for 
use as a Communion 
Table for a church in 
what was then the 
unimportant village 
of Birmingham, date 
ca. 1O7O. 

Three first class 
pieces of needlework, 
of early as well as late 
origin in the century, 


PORRINGER OF 1070 (Fig. 32), with interesting Latin inscrip- 


yoportions, the richness of its 


lo go back a little in time and in 


I hat even oak could, on occasion, be made to 





One isa little chars 


howe\ er. SO Tal 


Whether early or 





COURTESY OF HOW OF EDINBURGH 


SILVER PORRINGER (ig. 30), signed R.F.; ornately decorated 


must suffice to indi- 
cate the standards at- 
tained in England by 
innumerable embroi- 
deresses. It is perhaps 
worth pointing out 

that communications 

were difficult, distrac- 

tions few, and_ that 

public opinion had no 
doubts as to the prop- 

er occupation for 
feminine fingers. The 
remarkable petit- 
point panel of Fig. 18 
has recently been ac- 
quired by the Vic- 
toria and Albert Mu- 
seum, and has finally) 
been accepted as un- 
doubtedly I:nglish, 
the more so as an 
earlier panel of about 
the same size which was unquestionably made in this 


COURTESY OF JAMES ROBINSON, ING 


SILVER PORRINGER AND Cover (Fig. 31); the porringer and the tazza 
are both dated 1061 and signed 1.B. and W.M. respectively. 


tions expressing the joy of a Stuart partisan at the Restoration, County has since come to light. This piece is 5 feet 5 


COURTESY OF CRICHTON BROTHERS 


inches by 3 feet 8 inches, and anyone familiar with petit- 
point technique will readily appreciate its importance 
and the labor involved. Much of the needlework of the 
period which has survived was originally made for bed 
hangings; this, and many other smaller panels, were in- 
tended as pictures to be hung on the walls. Paintings 
were by no means common things, and embroidery often 
took their place. 

This can be dated about 1620. The other sort of needle- 
work which came into fashion after about 1630 and re- 
mained popular until nearly the end of the century 1s 
represented here by the embroidered pair of bellows of 
Fig. 20. This ‘‘stump-work,” in which various details, and 
especially the figures, were raised from the surface 1s as 
amusing and as attractive a minor craft as is to be found 
in the whole long story of amateur decoration. It was 


late Stuart stvle but dated 1058, the end of the Commonweal! 
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COURTESY OF S. J. PHILLIPS 





SILVER FANKARD (Fig. 33), bva silversmith of York, exem- 
plifving the bigh standard reached in the provinces in 1072. 


employed for panels 
meant to be hung as pic- 
tures (a favorite subject 
was King Charles and his 
Queen, Henrietta Maria, 
standing beneath a can- 
opy), for covering cas- 
kets, or, as in this in- 
stance, for the adorn- 
ment of a practical piece 
of household gear. 

Speaking generally, it 
is correct to assert that 
the tendency during the 
decade of the Common- 
wealth was towards so- 
brietv, and that extrava- 
gance, or rather exuber- 
ance, only came in to the 
country with Charles II. 
lhis truth must, how- 
ever, be interpreted with 
discretion. A certain lux- 
urious effervescence, as 11 
Were, can be noticed in 
many objects made before the death of Cromwell, and 
Charles II pieces were by no means all subjects for light- 
hearted decoration. Perhaps the series of silver pieces 
will serve to point the moral. 

The silver cup of Fig. 36, with its plain surfaces, balus- 
ter stem and admirable proportions, was made in 1054 
an austere and lovely piece of Puritan integrity. But the 
richly chased and engraved salver of lig. 20 1s only three 
vears later, 1057, and the two-handled porringer of Fig. 
30, at first sight as typical an example of Charles I] dec- 
oration as one could wish to find, belongs to the following 
vear, 1058. We come to the supposedly super-extravagant 
vears of the reign of Charles I] with the splendidly severe 
tankard of Fig. 35 (1662), and the equally restrained and 
exceedingly graceful double-handled porringer with 
cover of Fig. 32 (1670). There is an unsolved and in- 
triguing mystery about this object which makes 11 





COURTESY OF HOW OF EDINBURGH 


SILVER Mu (Fig. 34), engraved in the so-called Chinoiserie man- 
ner popular in the last years of the Stuarts ; dated 1080, signed E.G. 


1035 





doubly attractive. It is inscribed (in Latin) as follows 


(on the cover): “In the king’s absence no happiness is 


possible’; (on the belly ): 


“The reward of fidelity after 
the king’s return” (and): “This is given to the king’s 
friend by his enemy.’ What memories of the bitterness of 
civil strife, of the separation of friends, of their eventual 
reunion in the piping times of peace! The tankard of Fig. 
33 (date 1072) is ample evidence of the standard reached 
by the provincial silversmith, while the small mug of 
lig. 34 is an example of the vogue for lightly engraved 
decoration in the Chinese manner (or rather, what we 
Western barbarians fondly thought was the Chinese 
manner) which is characteristic of the whole period 
from about 
dynasty. 


1000 until the collapse of the Stuart 


The craft of the potter in England during the whole 
of the seventeenth century is inspired by robust country 
standards: it never becomes sophisticated either in design 
or technique—that was 
reserved for the eight- 
eenth century—it as- 
sumes no pretensions, it 
springs from the soil with 
very little regard for for- 
eign fashions. There was 
a factory at Lambeth 
Which produced tin- 
enameled ware ( so-called 
“English Delft”) and 
another at Brislington 
near Bristol; between 
them, these two places 
account for the majority 
of this agreeable pottery 
which has survived: for 
example, drug-jars and 
dishes. The technique 
came from the Near East 
to Spain, thence to Italy, 
Where it is known as 
(Continued on page 178 ) 


SILVER TANKARD (Fig. 35), dated 1002 and signed 
I.W.,;a Restoration piece of Commonwealth simplicity. 


COURTESY OF WALTER H. WILLSON, LTD. 
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MRS. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, . 


“THE ROCKEFELLER FAMILY AT SEAL HARBOR”: EMBROIDERY BY MARGUERITE ZORACH 


This ptece, unique in our time, ts a splendid revival of a lost form of family portraiture and a convincing proof of the importance 
of the role of private patronage in furnishing a background for art. The completion of the work required three years—from 1929 to 
1932, the general plan being laid out in black-and-white drawing but the color and actual design progressively developed with a technique 
of stitching proper to the artist. The result is this special type of embroidery, measuring fifty-one inches by sixty-four inches. 








Contemporary AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


in the Collection of 


MRS. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


BY DOROTHY C. MILLER 


ROM the vantage point of 1938, looking back on nearly a decade of growing interest in Ameri- 

can art, it is hard to remember that buying the work of American artists has not always been 
a popular thing to do. Less than fifteen years ago patrons of art in this country were concentrating 
upon the European product, ancient or contemporary, and neglecting American art almost com- 
pletely. There were, of course, collectors of the work of academic and conservative artists, as there 
had been since the days when Bierstadt and Kensett commanded lordly sums for their pedestrian 
panoramas. But in the early and middle 1920’s there was an almost complete neglect of the more 
advanced phases of expression, except when they were associated with the names of well-advertised 
Europeans. 

There were exceptional collectors, of course. Duncan Phillips, Ferdinand Howald, William 
Preston Harrison and John Cotton Dana had bought American pictures and had set out to form 
American collections. Mrs. Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney’s splendid pioneer work had been going 
on for many years, but hers was something of an isolated example — that of an artist generously 
buying the work of fellow artists — and, from the point of view of the general public, a somewhat 
unconventional or at least personal expression of choice. But when Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a 
member of a family which has stood for the conservative element in American life, turned with 
enthusiasm to collecting the work of the more advanced American contemporaries, she influenced 
a great many others and stimulated collecting in the same field. Had it not been for the depression, 
such an example probably would have been followed by a wave of buying which would have given 
American artists unprecedented support from collectors. Even as it was, Mrs. Rockefeller had a 
good deal to do with the fact that today many collectors and museums turn readily to the American 
field. 

Modern American art was not Mrs. Rockefeller’s first adventure in collecting. Chinese sculp- 
ture, Japanese prints, Persian miniatures, eighteenth century European porcelains, laces, and an- 
tique furniture—English, French and American—had all claimed her attention. The not uncon- 
ventional taste reflected in these interests made the more significant her taking up the cause of 
modern art in America. It is true that many people have bought American pictures along with 
European and Oriental works of art. But there have been few collectors who have bought American 
art on so generous a scale. Of the very large art collections in this country Mrs. Whitney’s and Mrs. 
Rockefeller’s come to mind as the only ones which have, so to speak, majored in American art. 

Private purchase of the work of living artists is as difficult as it is necessary. Most collectors 
prefer to work in the safer, more clearly charted region of established masters, where every land- 
mark has been surveyed by critics and students. But the field of the art of the past would not be so 
well plotted had it not been for the original amateurs who, by their sensitive interest, pointed out 
to critics and later collectors the paths which they should follow. American art in both the past and 
the present has suffered for lack of sensitive and discerning amateurs. Art patronage in this coun- 
try in the earlier periods usually took the form of portrait commissions; necessarily this patronage 
had to go to contemporary artists, not always American, however. Later, when the idea of forming 
collections got started, the propaganda for the art of the past, European and Oriental, had become 
so strong that American collectors almost inevitably went in that direction. As the modern move- 
ment in art developed, the influence of European contemporary art became overwhelming. During 
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the boom years of the 1920’s Americans invested heavily in European importations, largely French. 
Contemporary American art, then, was sadly in need of “discovery.” 

Collecting contemporary art naturally involves discovery, if the collection is to represent more 
than an arbitrary personal selection or a mere catalogue of current production. Discovery, in turn, | 
implies an adventurous spirit. The Rockefeller collection, which is rich in non-academic work, is | 
characterized by this spirit. Many of the American artists whose work Mrs. Rockefeller bought 
have since become well known. But at the time when she bought their work many of them were 
little known, and some of them practically unknown. She bought paintings by these artists because 
she liked their work, before its merits or faults had been clearly underscored by time and critical 
opinion. She bought drawings and prints by these artists almost immediately after they were made, 
without waiting for their worth to be proved by rising prices or by the acid test of the auction room. 
She showed courage in her collecting, and time has borne out many of her judgments. 

Mrs. Rockefeller’s collection was formed chiefly between the years 1925 and 1935, thus covering 
a period of only about ten years. The shortness of the period has, of course, imposed a limitation. 
Many phases of American art which in the light of time may seem important were necessarily left 
out. The collection does, however, provide an excellent cross-section of those ten years from 1925 
to 1935, and, to a more limited extent, of the preceding decade. Landscape, portrait, still-life paint- 
ing, the studio picture, the researches which had been carried on mainly by the School of Paris, are 
prominently represented. Tendencies which today seem to dominate American art, such as the 
emphasis on social content, regionalism and the rural scene, Surrealism, and the revival of abstrac- 
tion, were more recent developments and are sparsely represented here. 

The collection is quite definitely not one of “museum pieces.” Mrs. Rockefeller seldom deliber- 
ately sought out large and imposing examples of an artist’s work. She bought what appealed to her, 
whether or not it was currently considered an important example. This gives the collection as a 


whole an informality and a personal quality which are sometimes lacking in the selections of a more 
self-conscious collector. 








ALI 


Although the collection is divided almost equally between oil paintings, on the one hand, and 
watercolors and drawings, on the other, it may be said that its greatest single distinction is in the 
fine quality of the latter category. Demuth, Hart, Burchfield, Marin, Davies, Prendergast, Weber, 
Zorach, and others are strong here in quality and in numbers. 

The “Pop” Hart group is worthy of particular notice, not only because of its quality but also 
because of the fact that its acquisition definitely established Hart’s reputation. Arthur Egner, presi- 
dent of the Newark Museum, and Preston Harrison, who gave his contemporary collection to the 
Los Angeles Museum, had bought a great many pictures by “Pop” Hart before Mrs. Rockefeller 
began collecting them. It was Mrs. Rockefeller, however, who established the importance of Hart 
as an artist. Until he was past sixty, “Pop” Hart was a globe-trotting itinerant whom few art 
critics and fewer collectors took very seriously. In December, 1928, in the art gallery on the top 
floor of her house, Mrs. Rockefeller gave him a one-man exhibition of pictures from her own collec- 
tion—thirty-five or more watercolors, pastels and drawings, and a complete set of prints. Among 
them were some of his most famous work, such as The Jury, The Merry-go-round (illustrated, 
p. 114) and The Orchestra. This exhibition was the first to which Mrs. Rockefeller had invited 
the art critics and it was the first to reveal her publicly as a collector of American art. From that 
time on, “Pop” Hart received a great deal of critical notice in the leading newspapers and art pub- 
lications, and his place in contemporary American art was assured. 

A superb group of watercolors by Charles Demuth, eighteen in all, illustrates Demuth’s sensi- 
tive line and his method of handling the wash to achieve ihe very delicate modeling characteristic 
of his work, especially in flowers and foliage. His various periods are represented. There are several 
early figure pieces and vaudeville subjects (Acrobats, p. 109) ; three of those witty and subtle figure 
subjects similar in type to his Henry James illustrations; two fine cubist pictures, and a number 
of flower and still-life paintings. The seven Burchfield watercolors in (Continued on page 182) 
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YASUO KUNIYOSHL!: “QUIET THOUGHT, OIL, 1932 
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GEORGE BELLOWS: “UNDER THE ELEVATED, WATERCOLOR 
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CHARLES SHEELER: “AMERICAN LANDSCAPE” (FORD FACTORY AT RIVER ROUGE, MICH.), OIL, 1930 
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CHARLES BURCHFIELD: “THE INTERURBAN LINE, WATERCOLOR, 1920 
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MAURICE PRENDERGAST: “THE EAST RIVER, WATERCOLOR, IQOI 
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regarded as the most precious of atl matertats. 


CHINESE JADE: 3000 Years of 
MASTER CRAFTSMANSHIP 


BY MARTHA DAVIDSON 


N FIVE strokes the Chinese calligrapher can form the character yu which, in translation, means 
either jade or, in a broader sense, gem. It is not difficult to understand why the various materials 
comprehended in the meaning of this single character have captured the esteem of the Chinese people. 
But it is little short of astounding to realize that the almost idolatrous admiration for these stones 
has continued unabated since the dawn of China’s history—more than thirty centuries ago. 

The term “jade” includes the minerals nephrite, jadeite, and cholormelanite. But in China, espe- 
cially in early times, other stones were frequently employed for the same purposes as true jade and 
designated as yu. Moreover, due to the decomposition of the material which has occurred with the 
passage of millenia, it is often impossible without chemical analysis to distinguish the particular 
type of jade which constitutes an object. But the quality of these early jades is attested by factors 
other than their chemical properties. Extremely hard, brittle and cool to the touch, jade can be pol- 
ished down to a smooth surface that is a caress to the tactile senses. It can be endowed with a glossy, 
waxy thickness or with a crisp thinness of incredible delicacy. From the very beginnings of the art 
of jade carving to its last efflorescence in the eighteenth century, the Chinese craftsman played upon 
these two qualities, extracting from them all the pleasure to be derived from their opaque or translu- 
cent, crystalline structure. Still a third endowment of jade, not to be forgotten by those who would 
recapture the age-old appreciation for the material, is its resonance, its capacity for sounding clear, 
bell-like notes. Sometimes actually used as gongs, perhaps more commonly as pendants whose com- 


ponent parts tinkled against one another when worn, jade satisfied the auditory as well as the tactile 
and visual senses. 


But the bell-like notes of jade are seldom heard in our twentieth century West and the glass 
cases of museums restrict the tactile pleasures of jade to all but the few who can, and do, collect 


these precious stones. However, jade still provides visual enjoyment by virtue of its color, texture, 
and carved decoration. Contrary to the popular conception, jade is not always green. It may also be 
any of an infinite variation of grey, black, white, russet, brown, yellow or blue. Sometimes such ex- 
quisite combinations are found as grey flecked with purple, or brown mottled with russet and pale 
green. Such graphic terms as “spinach” and “‘mutton fat” were invented by the Chinese to describe 
different colors and textures. Sometimes the color is the result of chemical changes wrought by time 
and weathering, but the subtle coloration of any jade object almost always is an integral aesthetic 
contribution. 

The sources of the different types of jade are scattered and diverse. Until about the beginning of 
the Christian era, jade quarries were worked in China proper. But with the depletion of these re- 
sources the Chinese were forced to depend upon jade boulders and pebbles found in streams, and 
upon the importation of new kinds of jade from Upper Burma, Siberia and Khotan in Turkestan. 

The exceptionally hard and brittle character of the stubborn material has proved a challenge to 
the craftsman, and the craftsman has exerted his cunning to conquer it. Yet, strangely enough, de- 
spite its importance which, as we shall see, was paramount in some periods, jade seems never to have 
evolved a style of its own. Rather does it seem to have conformed to a style determined by some other 
material. 

Among the earliest jade forms is the axe head, an implement used in many neolithic cultures. In 
China this form persisted in jade far into the bronze age, during the Shang dynasty (?1766-?1122 
B.C.). The perfect cutting edge of most of the later jade celts gives mute testimony of their ritual 
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character, for their brittle blades would have shattered under the impact of a strong blow. Moreover, 
the ceremonial function of the celt in Shang times is further attested by the scepter (kuez) which 
often occurs in the shape of an axe head. Simple as these shapes appear to be at first, closer inspec- 
tion reveals the perfection of their proportions and the sophistication of their beveled edges. The 
apertures which penetrate the surface obliquely and which, according to the commentary of the 
Chou Li (Book of Rites), were strung with “silken cords” and “thus arranged to be deposited with 
the corpse,” were probably drilled with a pointed stick and wet sand, a technique employed by neo- 
lothic man. Age frequently has caused them to 


“suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange” 


and added the beauty of patination in which barely discernible green markings may mingle with a 
mellow brown, or dark threads may introduce a series of veins against a light background. 

Typical also of the Shang dynasty are small conventionalized representations of certain animals 
(p. 122) which, according to early literary sources, were used for dressing the corpse. However, there 
is no doubt that other purposes were served as well. There is also no doubt that a lost language of 
symbolism, engendered by the religious beliefs of the Shangs, was stated in the zoomorphic and geo- 
metric forms which repeatedly occur in all the arts of this first historically known culture of China. 
A study of this symbolism is soon to be published by Dr. Alfred Salmony in his book, Carved Jade of 
Ancient China. 

The stylistic character of the animals, if not derived directly from the zodmorphic forms that 
cover the magnificent ritual bronzes of Shang times, certainly springs from a common ideological 
source. Indeed, it is only through comparison with well-dated bronzes that many of these jades can 
be assigned to the Shang period. The representations are confined to animal and geometric motifs; 
floral motifs never appear. Yet the ingenuity expended upon the limited subject matter seems to 
have been inexhaustible. Most of the repertoire is comprehended in anthropomorphic figures, birds, 
cicadas, ox-heads, fish, a tiger-like animal, a fantastic creature called the kuez dragon and the terri- 
fying tao-t’ieh monster mask, the significance of which is still unfathomed. Apparently the shape of 
the jade was frequently dictated by its function, for small holes drilled in many of the objects indi- 
cate that they might have been suspended by a silk thread and used as pendants (traces of silk cloth 
have been found in Anyang graves). It should be observed, however, that drill holes do not neces- 
sarily denote suspension, since several jade ornaments of a later period (p. 127, fig. 6) have these 
same perforations, although, since they were set in bronze buckles, they were obviously not used as 
pendants. To the argument that such jades were old pendants inserted at a later date in bronze 
frames, the proof lies simply in the clear stylistic agreement of bronze and jade that conclusively 
establishes a contemporaneous production. 

In shape, many of the small jades representing animals approximate geometric forms, particu- 
larly those of the circle and crescent. Such a discovery of a set of jades now reconstructed into a neck- 
lace of beads and pendants (p. 124, fig. 5) introduces the possibility that the individual objects may 
have originally been components of a symmetrical unit. Other animals, such as the frog in the Pills- 
bury collection (p. 123, fig. 8), although more naturalistically conceived, are still subject to consid- 
erable stylization. 

That the most ancient jade carvings had significance far in excess of their aesthetic beauty and 
ornamental appearance is revealed in the Chou Li, the Chinese classic which, in the Chou dynasty 
(1122-249 B.C.), codified the religious ceremonies and described the rdle played by objects made of 
jade. It is probable that similar rites were practiced during the preceding Shang period, although 
more primitive ceremonies based on magic were performed at the same time. 

In China, as elsewhere, an instrument of religious ritual acquired, as a material symbol, the ven- 
eration that was originally given the intangible object of worship. Thus jade, during the periods 


when rites rigidly prescribed the conduct of life, was invested with a religious significance which has 
never been entirely dissociated from this precious material. Pragmatic (Continued on page 172) 
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CHOU DYNASTY 


COLLECTION Of 
MR. ALFRED EF. PILLSBURY 
MINNEAPOLIS 
2. COILED 
DRAGON, LATI 
CHOU DYNASTY 








OLIS 
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| PRIVATE COLLECTION, NEW YORK ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM, TORONTO 


3. TWO FIGURES, LATE CHOU DYNASTY 4. TIGER | ?) GREY-BROW N, LATE CHOU DYNASTY 





BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION, ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 


5. TIGER ?) LIGHT GREEN WITH BROWN, SIXTH CENTURY B.C. ©. (RIGHT) BUCKLE, BRONZE 





| COLLECTION OF MRS. CHRISTIAN R. HOLMES, NEW YORK 


WITH JADE CENTER, LATE CHOL 





COLLECTION OF MR. & MRS. EDWARD SONNENSCHEIN, CHICAGO 


PRIVATE COLLECTION, NEW YORK 
7. PENDANT (| r) DRAGON, LATE CHOU DYNASTY 8. PENDANT ( ?) CONI RONTED DRAGONS, LATE CHOU DYNASTY 
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(BELOW ) COLLECTION OF MR. D. ABBES, GREENWICH, CONN COLLECTION OF MR. D. ABBES, GREENWICH, CONN 


I. (ABOVE, LEFT AND RIGHT) TWO SIDES OF PI (SYMBOL OI 
HEAVEN ), GREY-BLUE, HAN DYNASTY 


\———— 


2. (LEFT) TS'UNG (SYMBOL OF EARTH), BLACK, SHANG OR 
EARLY CHOU DYNASTY 


‘ 
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i 
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3. T SUNG, BROWN, MIDDLE CHOU PERIOD 


COLLECTION OF MR. & MRS. EDWARD SONNENSCHEIN, CHICAGO 
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I. (LEFT) MALI 
FIGURES, GREY- 
BROWN, HAN 
DYNASTY 


2. (RIGHT) PAIR OI 
FEMALE FIGURES, 
WHITE, HAN 
DYNASTY 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK COLLECTION OF MR. & MRS. WALTER SEDGWICK, LONDON 


PRIVATE COLLECTION, NEW YORK 


3. HEAD OF A HORSE, GREEN WITH RED PIGMENT, HAN DYNASTY 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY OF ART, KANSAS CITY 


4. PIG, GREEN DECOMPOSED TO WHITE, HAN DYNASTY 5. SCABBARD FITTING, HAN DYNASTY 
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OF MR-DOY. W LLECTION OF MR. A. 1 ILLSBURY MINNEAPOLIS 


1. BOWL, WHITE WITH BROWN SPOTS, MING DYNASTY 2. DANCER, T ANG 3. SEAL, WHITE, SUNG DYNASTY 


ICWARD SONN 


}. VASE, DECOMPOSED TO GREY 
AND BUFF, T ANG DYNASTY 


COLLECTION OF 


Wl PIENTSIN 


AXE HEAD, WHITE, SUNG 
DYNASTY 


COLLECTION OF MR. D. Y. WU, TIENTSIN COLLECTION OF MR. D. Y. WU, TIENTSIN COLLECTION OF MR. D. Y. WU, TIENTSIN 


6. BIRD, WHITE WITH BROWN SPOTS, MING 7: FANTASTIC BIRD, MINGDYNASTY 5S. DRAGON, LIGHT YELLOW, SUNG DYNASTY 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK COLLECTION OF MR. D. Y. WI TIENTSIN 


1. LOTUS VASE, GREY, MING DYNASTY 
3. VASE, WHITE WITH PINK-BROWN SPOTS, 


MING DYNASTY 


2. ( TOP, CENTER ) CABBAGE, GREY WITH 


4. (LEFT) SEATED LOHAN HOLDING A 
GREEN, MING DYNASTY 


BOOK, MING DYNASTY 


5. (BELOW ) HORSE, GREEN-GREY, 
MING DYNASTY 


COLL. OF MR. & MRS. E. SONNENSCHEIN, CHICAGO COURTESY OF GUY MAYER GALLERY, NEW YORK 
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tl) VASI LIBE TAN 
H IEN-LUNG PERIOD 


(RIGHT) VASI LIBE TAN 
rYPE, CH IEN-LUNG PERIOD 


3, (BELOW LEFT) INCENSI 
BURNER IN BRONZE FORM, 
WHITE, CH LEN-LUNG 


(BELOW RIGHT) VASE, 
WHITE, CH IEN-LUNG 


COURTESY OF YAMANAKA & CO. COURTESY OF TONYING & CO 


COURTESY OF SPINK & SON, LTD. COURTESY OF JOHN SPARKS, LONDON 
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CEZANNE IN AMERICA 


The Master's Paintings in American Collections 


BY ROBERT J. GOLDWATER 


‘to number of Cézannes in America has lately been augmented by a picture of great impor- 
tance: Les Grandes Baigneuses. The acquisition of this painting by the Pennsylvania Museum 
of Art brings to this country the most impressive canvas that Cézanne ever attempted. He worked 
on it, as he did on so many of these late pictures, over a number of years, and considered it still 
unfinished at the time of his death. Though we may for once agree with him concerning the state 
of completion, this painting nevertheless embodies many of his essential characteristics, 
epitomizing his monumental “architectural” vision, his subordination of detail to general design, 
and the irrepressible, if somewhat awkward poetry of his imagination. Both in the rigor of its 
composition and its slightly harsh application of paint it is less immediately pleasing than the 
other large landscapes, and even than the other Bathers of his last years—notably that in the 
Barnes Foundation; yet those who saw it against the context of the Cézanne exhibition in Paris 
| in 1936 will agree that it is his most revealing canvas, clarifying and pointing the evolution of his 
art, and that as such it deserves its place at the culmination of his achievement. Cézanne would 
have liked actually to pose his nudes in the landscape. That he could not do so is indicative of 
both an individual personality and a cultural environment that were not as much at home in the 
natural world as were those of the Renaissance artists whom he wished to follow. Yet a comparison 
with so eloquent a Venetian cinquecento masterpiece as Giovanni Bellini’s Feast of the Gods in the 
Widener Collection shows that Cézanne’s obsession with “the idea of rivaling a Titian or at least 
a Delacroix” has borne some precious fruit. 

The presence of such a painting in America calls attention to the other Cézannes also in this 
country. It reminds us, too, of the general concern felt in Europe, and particularly in France and 
England, about the constant removal of great works of art. In the case of Cézanne such fear, for the 
time being at least, is uncalled for. Of the over eight hundred oils which he painted, only somewhere 
in the neighborhood of two hundred are in the United States, while there are less than forty water- 
colors; and, although the collections of the Metropolitan Museum, the Museum of Modern Art, 
and the Art Institute of Chicago are comparable to those of the European public galleries, only 
the Barnes collection can rival such great private agglomerations as those of Paul Cézanne, Pel- 
lerin, and the dealer Vollard. We may therefore look forward to more acquisitions without fear of 
denying Europe the opportunity to obtain a comprehensive view of the master’s production. 


- 


Interest in an artist’s historical beginnings properly belongs to the nineteenth century, yet in 
the twentieth it has changed rather than diminished. Today we are more prone than formerly to 
recognize the intrinsic values of such periods, whether they are temporal or psychological begin- 
nings, and, far from looking upon them simply as preparations, are inclined to postulate their 
merit. It has been easier for America to realize this attitude toward Cézanne, since we became 
aware of him only at the end of his career and so were unprejudiced by the legend of his technical 
maladroitness that official opposition and a misreading of his own statements had created—and 
which to some extent still persists. Consequently Cézanne is represented in America by several 
important early paintings: the full length Portrait of Cézanne’s Father, belonging to Mr. Ray- 
mond Pitcairn, which at one time hung in the salon alcove of the Jas de Bouffan, flanked by those 
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strange panels of the four seasons, ironically signed “Ingres,” is probably the earliest of these. 
Together with the bust of Cézanne pére owned by Mr. Maurice Wertheim, it demonstrates 
Cézanne’s romantic beginnings—a side of him which never altogether disappeared—and the influ- 
ence of Courbet and of Daumier, his use of the palette knife and a heavy impasto, and his emphasis 
on thick modeling and dark shadows that he also derived from the Baroque masters. America has 
none of the interesting self-portraits of this period, studies which show us the self-confident, over- 
weening Cézanne of the early correspondence with Zola, so different from the reserved yet proud 
old man to whom we are accustomed. It does, however, have several examples of the other char- 
acteristic portrait types: the Man in the Cotton Cap of the Museum of Modern Art is the Uncle 
Dominic of the Lewisohn and Bakwin collections, and the solidity and repose of these heads, 
painted in contrasting blacks and whites upon a grey background, and the heavily overlaid color, 
form a contrast in their objectivity to the intensity of the self-portraits, painted in the same tech- 
nique, yet so different in effect. The same fundamental contrast of blacks and whites is to be found 
in The Black Clock of Mr. Edward G. Robinson, and the same grey ground and generally dark 
tonality in The Road of the Museum of Modern Art. Yet already departing from this and also 
from that violence of technique through which Cézanne wished to convey his romantic feeling 
of mass and force, the nuances of his color sense, his “conception of color not as an adjunct to form, 
but as itself the direct exponent of form,” come through even in reproduction. Already Cézanne 
can do no wrong in color, and already, in The Black Clock, as twenty-five years later in the still- 
lifes of the ‘nineties, he can use it to create space without any construction of linear perspective. 


II. 


From 1872 to 1874 Cézanne lived at Auvers-sur-Oise, where he was in close contact with 
Pissarro, established at nearby Pontoise. Pissarro urged him to work directly from nature, and 
during these years he was most strongly influenced by Impressionism—the Impressionism of the 
‘seventies, it is important to remember, with its interest in perspective and atmospheric volume. 
Cézanne’s movement towards this new phase is already seen in such a picture as the Metropoli- 
tan’s Man in a Straw Hat, with its lighter tonality and thinner handling of paint; nor was he long 
in working his transformation upon the new style. It is not only that his brush strokes always 
remain broader and bolder even after his continual repainting. The House of Pére Lacroix, in the 
Chester Dale Collection, done at Auvers in 1873, already replaces the typical Impressionist angular 
view by a frontal composition, turning the house parallel to the picture plane, and framing the 
foot of the canvas by the edge of the pool. In its view from above and its diagonal line of fore- 
ground houses, Auvers, Vue Panoramique (Art Institute of Chicago) is close to Impressionist com- 
positions of this time, but even here Cézanne is flattening his diagonals and emphasizing the solid 
walls of the houses as intermediate measuring planes in the recession of space, rather than painting 
a continuous, shimmering atmosphere. The Ryerson House of Doctor Gachet stops the eye with a 
house solidly planted in the center; while in La Céte des Boeufs, Pontoise, belonging to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hunt Henderson, interlacing branches instead of the light-reflecting leaves of the Impres- 
sionists are the focus of Cézanne’s attention. 

The first compositions of the Bathers also belong to this period, pictures in which Cézanne, 
abandoning his earlier romantic, imaginative subjects, continues to manifest his interest in the 
nude form, now wishing to pose it in a natural setting. In both of the versions in the Barnes collection: 
Three Bathers, already composed under a framing arch of trees, and Bathers Resting, with its 
suggestion of the later landscapes in the background, the figures are “situated in the picture space 
with impressive definiteness, obviously used as means to the total space construction.” Not only are 
they essential parts of the geometrical design, but by turning them about and studying what 
appears to be the same form frontally and in profile, Cézanne gives movement to the limiting 
planes of his spatial volume, contracting them where the figures face inward, expanding them where 
they move outward. But a few years after his initiation, he has shifted (Continued on page 153) 
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COLLECTION OF MR. WILLIAM S. PALEY, NEW YORK COLLECTION OF MR. MAURICE WERTHEIM, NEW 


‘PORTRAIT OF CEZANNE WITH A STRAW HAT, 1873-70 “PORTRAIT OF CEZANNE'S FATHER, 1875 


& 
COLLECTION OF MR. ROBERT TREAT PAINE, 2ND, BOSTON COLLECTION OF MR. AND MRS. CHESTER DALE, NEW YORK 


“SELF-PORTRAIT, 1898-1900 “PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST'S SON, PAUL,” 1885 
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COLLECTION OF MR. AND MRS. CHESTER DALE, NEW YORK COLLECTION OF MR. HENRY P. MC ILHENNY, PHILADELPHIA 


‘PORTRAIT OF LOUIS GUILLAUME, 1879-82 “PORTRAIT OF MADAME CEZANNE, 1883-87 


A ey ’ 


PRIVATE COLLECTION, DETROIT HONOLULU ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, HONOLULU, H. I 
“PORTRAIT OF MADAME CEZANNE, 1885-87 “GIRL WITH HER DOLL,” 1900-02 
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BLISS COLLECTION, MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK COLLECTION OF MR. RAYMOND PITCAIRN, BRYN ATHYN, PENNSYLVANIA 


“PORTRAIT OF CHOCQUET, 1879-82 “PORTRAIT OF CEZANNE 'S FATHER, 1800-63 


COLLECTION OF MR. ROBERT TREAT PAINE, 2ND, BOSTON COLLECTION OF MRS. WILLIAM ANDREWS CLARK, NEW YORK 


‘PORTRAIT OF MADAME CEZANNE, CA. 1877 ‘PORTRAIT OF MADAME CEZANNE,” 1890-94 
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COLLECTION OF MR. EDWARD G. ROBINSON, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


“THE BLACK CLOCK, 1800-71 








COLLECTION OF MR. HORACE HAVEMEYER, NEW YORK 


“STILL-LIFE, 1890-94 
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BARTLETT COLLECTION, ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


CEZANNE: “THE BASKET OF APPLES,” 1890-94 
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COLLECTION OF MR. WILLIAM S. PALEY, NEW YORK 


“STILL-LIFE,) 1879-82 


COLLECTION OF MR. ADOLPH LEWISOHN, NEW YORK 


‘POT OF GERANIUMS AND FRUIT,” 1890-94 
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COLLECTION OF MR. T. EDWARD HANLEY, BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 


“PORTRAIT OF VALLIER, WATERCOLOR, 1Q00 
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COLLECTION OF MRS. MURRAY DANFORTH, PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


“CARD PLAYER, PENCII 


COLLECTION OF MR. EDSEL B. FORD, DETROIT 


“STILL-LIFE WITH MELON,” WATERCOLOR, 1895-1900 


AND WATERCOLOR, ISQ0-Q2 
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COLLECTION OF MR. STEPHEN C. CLARK, NEW YORK 


“CARD PLAYERS, 1890-92 


COLLECTION OF MR. JAMES W. BARNEY, NEW YORK 


“BATHERS, 1890-04 
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ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


AUVERS, VUE PANORAMIQUE, 1873-75 


COLLECTION OF MR. CARROLL TYSON, PHILADELPHIA 


“LA COTE DU GALET A PONTOISE,” 1879-82 
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CEZANNE: “THE HOUSE OF PERE LACROIX” 
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COLLECTION OF MR. JOHN T. SPAULDING, BOSTON 


“THE WINDING ROAD,” 1879-82 


Ed) 
COLLECTION OF MR. MARSHALL FIELD, NEW YORK 


“YARD OF A NORMAN FARM,” 1885-86 
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PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY, WASHINGTON 


“LA MONTAGNE SAINTE-VICTOIRE AU GRAND PIN, 1885-87 
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COLLECTION OF MISS ETTA CONE, BALTIMORE 


“LA MONTAGNE SAINTE-VICTOIRE, VUE DE BIBEMUS, 1898-1900 
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WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY OF ART, KANSAS CITY 


“LA MONTAGNE SAINTE-VICTOIRE, » 


1904-00 


PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART, PHILADELPHIA 


“TA MONTAGNE SAINTE-VICTOIRE, » 


1904-00 
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COLLECTION OF MR. AND MRS. HUNT HENDERSON, NEW ORLEANS COLLECTION OF MRS. RALPH BOOTH, DETROIT 


“LA COTE DES BOEUFS, PONTOISE, 1875-77 “LANDSCAPE, 1879-82 


COLLECTION OF DR. F. H. HIRSCHLAND, HARRISON, N. Y. COLLECTION OF MRS. C. SUYDAM CUTTING, NEW YORK 


“VIEW OF GARDANNE, 1885-86 “LA PLAINE DE L’ARC,” 1885-87 
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the typically Impressionist subject of landscape away from the direction of Impressionism. 

Only once did Cézanne try in a striking fashion to paint that contradiction in terms, an Im- 
pressionist portrait; this is in his famous head of Chocquet, of 1876-77, now in a London collection. 
Of the portraits belonging to this period which are in this country, the Self-Portrait of Mr. W. S. 
Paley, in spite of the light colors of the straw hat and the new flat background, still exemplifies 
in its pose and the definite contrast of broad color areas, much of the earlier romantic atmosphere 
—an atmosphere which the BarnesT7oilette, derived from Delacroix, also shows us as continuing. 
But the Self-Portrait in the Phillips Gallery, by the modeling of the shoulders and the emphasis 
on their receding depth, by the careful differentiation of the background in order to set off the 
voluminous roundness of the head, and by its psychological directness and calm acceptance of 
personality, indicates an entirely new approach. In the Portrait of Mme. Cézanne in a Red Chair 
belonging to Mr. R. T. Paine, 2nd, there is an interesting suggestion of alater manner: this picture 
has that hieratic quality which has caused Cézanne to be associated with the primitive, and it has 
that slight departure from symmetry by which Cézanne modifies his stiffest compositions; but 
where in his later work this unbalancing of the arrangement becomes instinctive and is given no 


motivation apparent to the observer, in this canvas it still has an objective explanation in the 
sitter’s leaning on the arm of the chair. 


ITT. 


Cézanne had taken part in the Impressionist exhibitions of 1874 and 1877, and had during 
this time lived in and near Paris, in association with the Impressionist group. In 1878 he returned 
to live at Aix, and to work out his style alone. But it is natural that the Impressionist influences 
should not disappear immediately. Mr. Carroll Tyson’s La Céte du Galet a Pontoise has the short- 
ening of the middle ground characteristic of the Impressionist work of this period, and the trees 
in the foreground do not yet, as they will later, eliminate it entirely. The Winding Road of Mr. 
John T. Spaulding, on the other hand, uses an Impressionist composition without employing its 
sharply receding perspective; the result is a juxtaposition of front and back planes, a view of the 
road and a lack of sky that recall the Brittany landscapes of Paul Gauguin. 

In the three versions of the View of Gardanne, painted in 1885-86, America has a unique mani- 
festation of Cézanne’s vision. That of the Barnes Foundation, surely the earliest, is indicative of 
the progressive change toward more loosely spaced strokes and a thinner impasto, noticeable in the 
work of the middle eighties; but the surfaces of the building, having no life of their own, are used 
only for the creation of a three-dimensional mass, much as the bulk of Mont Ste. Victoire is later 
used. In the other two versions—that in the collection of Dr. F. H. Hirschland and the unfinished one 
of the Brooklyn Museum, both significantly vertical in format, the eye is led upward rather than into 
the picture, the existence of separate structures no longer seems important, and instead of being 
indicated, volume is suggested by the juxtaposition of planes which are not necessarily joined. The 
result is that one may, as Alfred Barr has done, and without in any way disparaging Cézanne as 
a precursor, make of these pictures a point of departure and a comparison for the later develop- 
ments of cubism. We cannot enter into the complicated origins of the method that Cézanne uses 
here; we may only remark the striking evidence of the influence of watercolor technique (impor- 
tant for the whole history of nineteenth century painting, witness Delacroix), to which medium 
Cézanne had only lately applied himself with assiduity. 

Another characteristic manifestation of this period of the eighties are the various views of the 
bay of Estaque. It is interesting to note how, in contrast to Impressionism, it is here the middle 
ground, extended and expanded by purely tonal means, which has become the plastic subject of 
these canvases. Only the version of Mr. W. S. Paley has something of the earlier style survived 
in the diagonal cutting of the rocks on the right, the breaking of the house on the left, and the 
closeness of the foreground below the eye of the spectator; and also in its lack of variegation of 
surface touches and in its general force and intensity of statement this picture differs from the quiet 
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calm of the others. In the examples in the Metropolitan Museum, the Art Institute of Chicago, 
and the Lewisohn collection it is the expansion of the bay that counts, giving by its flat surface 
alone the tremendous distance between the foreground houses and the background hills, all com- 
bining to create a tremendous sense of hollow volume. This essay in perspective is given by color 
alone; there are no continuous receding lines, and, as usual, Cézanne flattens even his diagonals. 
The lateral extension of the foreground conveyed by these compositions is due partly to this, but 
also to the use in the foreground of a wider angle of vision than the background justifies, thus 
making for a space with parallel sides, in which other planes at right angles to the sides but par- 
allel to the picture surface recede at regular intervals. In some ways, however, this is an easier 
problem than that of the Montagne Ste. Victoire compositions, of which there are several versions of 
this time. Because in the Estaque both sides of the volume can be rendered, while the mass of the 
mountain, placed at the back as the culminating point toward which the eye is led must be sug- 
gested from the front alone, and must at the same time keep its place in the distance. At first, 
indeed, Cézanne keeps something of the hollow composition, as in the views looking down into 
the valley in the Metropolitan Museum and the Phillips Gallery, in which the foreground pine 
trees—beautiful examples of his arrangement of what was found in nature—replace the Estaque 
houses in closing the picture space and, contrary to the Impressionist ideal, removing it from the 
spectator. But in the Barnes canvas the valley is less clear and, as in the Gardanne studies, the eye 
is cleverly led back in a series of constantly rising surfaces toward the final gathering together in 
the peak itself. This is the version which Cézanne repeated and emphasized some fifteen years 
later towards the end of his life, simplifying his planes and omitting any linear perspective, as in 
the compositions in the Tannahill, Etta Cone, and G. W. Elkins collections. Moreover, by keep- 
ing the proper aerial perspective, and yet squaring his space in the manner that has been explained, 
Cézanne produces that combination of distance and close, overpowering size that is the character- 
istic, haunting feature of these pictures. 

There are also in America examples of less grandiose themes executed at this period, subjects 
that demonstrate Cézanne’s ability to use small, constantly changing surfaces and linear rhythms 
when he so wished, and not to be bound by any imposed geometrical forms. The Yard of a Norman 
Farm of Mr. Marshall Field, Chestnut Trees at the Jas de Bouffan at the Rhode Island School of 
Design, and Great Trees at the Jas de Bouffan in the collection of Mrs. J .Wintersteen, as well as 
the Barnes Mill and Cistern, all are intimate, not extensive scenes, depending for their effect upon 
the interplay of close surfaces and a pattern of line, rather than upon the creation of grand vol- 
umes. In addition, the latter show an interesting reversal of the Ste. Victoire theme: a reduction 
of the scene to the foreground only, a shutting out of space and sky, the creation of a close-up 
tapestry—not the angular Impressionist view—that is at the same time suggestive of space beyond. 


IV. 


Cézanne’s timidity in the use of models, and his temperamental difficulties even with those 
whom he knew well enough to have pose for him, have become part of his legend. It is customary 
to regard his portraits, in distinction to his studies of himself, as formal rather than interpretative 
essays. This judgment is perhaps most true of many of the studies of his wife, from which it would 
be difficult to compose any consistent idea of her personality and character. In the picture in the 
Tannahill collection, for example, done in the middle of the eighties, she serves as little more than 
a model, and we merely get the impression of a stiffness and reserve, while in the bust of the Museum 
of Modern Art the painter wishes simply to pose a head in space against a landscape background. 
But in the three-quarter turned head belonging to Mr. S. S. White, with its somewhat sour expres- 
sion, and in the melancholy study owned by Mr. H. P. Mcllhenny, with its sadly tilted head and 
vacant eyes, something of Mme. Cézanne’s lack of emotional connection with her husband, and 
of the resignation, good-natured but unhappy, with which she served as his chief model, comes out. 
The changes in character, however, when they are discernible, are (Continued on page 156) 


Author's Note: In writing this article, I proceeded upon the natural assumption 
that it would be possible to illustrate some of the fine Cézannes belonging to the 
Barnes Foundation. However, the Foundation (an educational institution) saw 
fit to refuse permission to reproduce any of its pictures. This explains their 
omission from the plates. & J. @ 
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é R. T. Paine, 2nd, and other portraits in this country painted by Ce- 

anne in the last fifteen vears of his lite are, by their nature, more 


mpersonal in character. Phese include / be Peasant of Mr. A. Conger 
wodvear, the ) ouwng Italian Girl of Mr. Ularry A. Bakwin, and the 
une Man with a Skull of the Barnes Foundation, all painted in 


) 


he last decade of the century, the last two, by the change in pose 


@ j 
& sf 
# 


from the frontal to the profile position and the addition of the 


table and flowered curtain, suggesting Cezanne’s added preoccu- 


pation with the creation of enclosed space. They have, too, an 
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“PORTRAIT” (1932) PICASSO 





A LARGE SELECTION AVAILABLE FenincertGr Woscoss ve iar. woe oan 
“ROCKS IN THE FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU, 1894-08 
OF PAINTINGS OF ALL PERIODS 

added “gravity, solemnity, and reserve of some monument ot 

| antiquity’ which characterizes the most famous of subjects, that 
BY PICASSO of the Card Players. |wo of the five versions of this composition } 
| (painted 1890-92) are in America: one with four figures in the 
| collection of Mr. S. C. Clark, and one with five in the Barnes 
INFORMATION ON REQUEST | Foundation; in addition there is a study for a single figure in the 
| Worcester Museum, and two watercolors in the collections of Mr. 
Chauncey McCormick and Mrs. Murray Danforth. The monu- 
| mentality of these compositions, their intense preoccupation with 
| mass as it is seen above all in the columnar flutings of the coat of 
the player on the right, their paradoxical ability to tie these masses 
by means of a hollow center which is also the psychological focus, 
their spiritual relationship to such genre painting of the seventeenth 


century as that of the brothers Le Nain, their unique place in 
Cezanne’s own oeuvre, all these are too well known to require 





lengthy analysis. These two pictures are, 1f we may judge by 


Cézanne’s usual tendency towards increasing simplification, the 
first of the series; the three in Paris and London, with only two fig- 
ures, coming afterward. 


V. 


A ' | i R Y lhe two most characteristic themes of the outdoor compositions 
ol the last fifteen vears—La Montagne Ste. Victoire and the Bathers 


have already been mentioned. We have discussed the geometric 


16 EAST 57th STREET construction of the Ste. Victoire subject, and the means whereby Ce- 


zanne achieves his grandiose effect. The increasing broadness and 
consistency of his brush stroke in these last versions should at least be 


NEW YORK cited; it is particularly evident in the examples in the G. W. Elkins 


Collection, Pennsylvania Museum, and the one recently acquired by 
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RYERSON COLLECTION, ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


“THE PISTACHIO TREE,” WATERCOLOR, 1805-1900 


the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Kansas City, which in the 
pattern they attain show how much more, and how much more 
directly, than simply their inspiration towards cones and cylinders 
the cubists took from Cezanne. Of the Bathers there are in this coun- 
try the comparatively small studies in the Barney, Barnes, Arsen- 
berg, and Etta Cone collections, all of the ‘nineties; the more open 
composition of Mr. R. R. McCormick, with greater space above the 
figures; and the Large Bathers of the Barnes Foundation, the only 
one that approaches the Philadelphia acquisition in size, also “un- 
finished,” with its attempt to motivate the exigencies of an architec- 
tural scheme in the peculiar leaning figure on the right, and its tea- 
tureless, Picasso-like figure on the left. Another characteristic theme 
of this period is represented in the Rocks mm the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau of the Metropolitan Museum, the Museum of Modern Art's 
Blue Landscape, and Mr. Thomas Metcalf’s Running Stream in the 
Hoods. In the close harmonies of blues and purples which completely 
fill the canvas, without distance or horizon, these pictures must de- 
pend uniquely upon the manipulation of tones. And we can do no 
more than mention such a magnificent example of understatement 
as the Pigeon Tower at Bellevue in the Cleveland Museum. 


\1 


In our brief indication of Cezanne’s development we have cited 
Various types of landscapes, of figure studies, and of the combina- 
tion of the two in the subject of the Bathers; but we have thus tat 
said nothing of another important realm of his art—that of still- 
life. Cézanne’s activity in this field increases as he grows older, and 
the preponderance of this change has been exaggerated by the acci- 
dents of American collecting. There are some compositions of the 
‘seventies, 1 be Dessert of Mr. Carroll Tyson, the Plate of Apples 
of Mr. W.S. Brewster, typical of this period in the unifying clarity 
of their tones; and there is the exceptional Rococo Vase belonging 
to Mr. and Mrs. Chester Dale, proof positive of Cézanne’s techni- 
cal dexterity. And there are some small studies of the ‘eighties in 
the Museum of Modern Art, the Barnes, Stephen Clark, W.S. Paley, 
and Winterbotham collections. But the most important pictures, 
and by tar the largest number (some twenty-five in all), belong in 
the decade of the ‘nineties, and make up a rich collection. We can- 
not here enter into an analysis of those “distortions” which result 
from what Jerome Klein has called Cézanne’s unprecedented man- 
ner of resolving “a conflict of two different orders of vision, the 
conceptual and the sensory”; it is difficult to say anything of this 
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4d 


group of still-lites collectively, and they are conveved more poorly 
in black and white than the contemporary landscapes. For the most 
part they are richer and more intricate in composition than the 
earlier ones, and, although some of them, as the Pot of Geraniums 
and Fruit in the Lewisohn collection or the Bottle of Liqueur in the 
Museum of Modern Art, have a clarity of color and an openness 
of arrangement comparable to certain of the distant landscapes of 
this period, the larger number of them, as the Stil/-Life belonging 
to Mr. Horace Havemever, the Basket of Apple s of the ( shicago \rt 
Institute, or the Peppermint Bottle in the collection of Mr. and Mrs 


Chester Dale. show a range and intensity of color in the relations of 
+} 
i 


their closely set objects that place them apart as a very definite group 

In such a brief review it has been impossible even to mention 
all of Cezanne’s canvases in American collections or record the just 
announced acquisition of the Frick’s landscape. There have been 
chosen pictures showing some .clear and important stage in his de- 
velopment, in order to correct as far as possible the distortion which 
a review of only one quarter of his work would necessarily entail 
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Gentiles earhest known work, the best preserved portion of the picture, the 
t ideled t compromising Classic re t} sa dis t 
) m icopos Aad 2. Ame ( S none « Une ist histories } 
\ Crsentile or himsell and as the teacher of Carp O, Is Most specil 1\ 
Venet moration of the ceaseless pageantry ich was the 
ery lite t the splendid male portrait in the Kress Collection 
Pl. A ive of the height of individual portraiture, of which 
the large ined dozens of miniature-like examples, matched as a 
single p: supremely successtul Fra Teod f Urb aS 
1) tional Gallery lhe Kress portrait occasionally but 
neertainl| aid to depict the Condottiere Colleoni of Verrocchio’s monu 
nent, a injustly attributed to Giovanni Bellini, is actually an 





the height of his powers, just before his famous visit 


to the Sultan at Constantinople in 14 g-So reflected itselt oOo Opulent color 
and a complication of design; like such a Romantic composer as ¢ Mania 


Dae 1 
von Weber with a violently dramatic libretto, he suffuses the dvnan 


ae it t 
( Mantegna nena Cte Stic Ivt melody iS comp SO vith the closely 
related Mantegna P q Card i Scarampr (Berlin, WKaiser-riedrich- 
Museum) immediately reveals—with cushioned protilization, more tactile and 
less volatile contour, and warmer, more sensory color each playing their parts 

this manifestation of the essence of Gentile’s stvle 

Gentiles tellow poet ol the Venetian scene and ‘ Carpack Ss s 
sparsely represented that characteristic p se on this side of the A I 
S Ne S generously 1 Ve ce : since ISS DV es to 1% ot the 
great St. kustace of the Otto Kahn Collection, he can be observed tully only 
n the four important pictures by him in the Kress Collection. Since lack of 
space forbids the use of further examples, only Mr. Kress’ superb W'oma 
Reading (P|. NIL) is reproduced, for it sums up, by what Hollywood would call 
a “close-up,” the whole wondrous novelist quality of Carpaccio’s narratives 
This tragment of life, though a complete pictorial entity, is half a portrait 
half an ideal, freezing for an instant, in flowing line yrittle contour and in 
powdery half-tones of color, some passive emotio ecollection at once as 
provocative and compact as a nouvelle of Anatole France 

More a way of painting than the output of a single artist, the megnificent 
seventy-five vears of Giovanni Bellini’s activity can be traced in America out 


{ literally an embarrassment of riches. Quite apart from the plethora ot 


capable and usually revealing studio repetitions which always illustrate Gio 
vannis style, the number of his autograph works, expressive not only of his 


vention but vibrating with his own unsurpassed creative energy, is so ex- 


tensive that only a few selections can be discussed here, including. of course 


le chef-d oeuvre of his last period which fortunately is to be found in this 





th 


country. Of the examples of his early career he period of the ‘sixties and 


early ‘seventies of the quattrocento when he is most Mantegnesque but already 
a good deal of the heartier, broader, less intellectual and more emotional artist 
he increasingly becomes—the imposing Lehman A/adonna (Pl. X11) is the 
most sympathetic. His development of the subject is shown in a comparison 
with the some thirty-vear-later Kress Madonna (Pl. X11), a recent arrival in 
this country, originating in that same Wesendonck Collection once in the Bonn 
Museum whence the rediscovered Rembrandt Juno made its appearance last 
year. Apparently the original version of several similar compositions (ex- 
amples in the Brady and Duveen Collections), this group of Virgin and Child 
is related in one of those subtle harmonies of figural juxtaposition which Gio- 
vanni developed out of Antonello’s spatial and compositional laws; the 
autumnal gravity of Mantegnesque color has been superseded by a singing 
dustless symphony of blues, now matured out of the endless succession of 
atmospheric blues to be set down henceforth by Venetians out of their observa- 
tion of sea and sky, and here culminating in the brilliant thought of an 


absolute, blue-white water and horizon line; finally, the figures, instead of 
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, s"D h 125; Herr! 
s s (chris yt \ pag sm it Is eve short 
. Giambe es 1 val nhes gly st to his 
ve allegories (Venice, Accademia) and, finally and magnificently 
t e greatest pictures in the world, Mr. Widener’s Feast of the Gods 
Painted for Duke Altonso di:ste of berrara, it seems to be based on some 
\ Lane i elegant cultivated court like Beazzano ebaldeo or 
Cappello, although | have been unable to find the exact source—for it 
epitomizes as does no other work of art the sudden thrilling flower of Ivr 
ind pastoral poetry which flourished in Italv in the twenty years around 
1500, beginning with the romance // vp machia of Francesco Colonna 
nd blossoming in Bembo’s wondertul Asolani lyrics written at the brilliant 


court of the deposed Queen of Cyprus, Caterina Cornaro, at Asolo in the 


mountains north of Venice. Thus the genesis of this unforgettable paean to 

ture and to the gods to whom it belongs: bevond that, there are few facts 
Amid the host of debatable mythological figures it represents, the short 
bearded man in the right foreground, who is making such obvious advances 
to the beautiful woman at his right, bears a certain resemblance to the 
portraits and allegories known to represent Duke Alfonso. But one thing 


is certain: this vision, at the moment betore dawn, of a night of the gods 


night drowned in nectar and in worldly pleasures, a ni 


yc 


strong men and 
beautiful women, such as an eighty-tive-vear-old artist, in an eternal toast 


to his vouth and the perennial vouth of Venice and the Renaissance, here 


conjures up—such a vision has never been seen again, for Giambellino, in 

¢ ] ' i} t bh leriti ’ n 1 rified ] 1 1 ] t 
the last glimmer of twiligh las clarified and purified a stvle to the timate 
refinement of line and color. Titian’s presumed additions to the picture 


reported by Vasari to have been made after Giambellino’s death, have 
always been supposed to take in hypothetically unfinished 


portions of the 


t 
trees on the rocky hill in the left background and in the sky above, though 
as | have looked at the picture again and again within recent time, Titian’s 
handiwork seems to me decreasingly apparent—actually but in a few spots 


in the area mentioned—and the picture increasingly a unified entity scarcely 
disturbed by the second hand. No matter how great Venetian painting 
becomes, it never again recaptures this moment of ageless youth 


One more phase of Giambellino remains: his undocumented but. in- 


ul tt 


triguing position as the master of Giorgione of Castelfranco when Giorgio 
came to Venice at the age of fifteen. Various hypotheses have been con- 
structed to attribute pictures to this coGperation, to which | venture to add 


another without, | hope, further confusing the issue, to discuss which in 
detail there is no space here. It is the enchanting nocturnal allegory ot 
1 Maidens Dream (Pl. NVIIL) sometimes called Danaé, hitherto attributed 
to Lorenzo Lotto, as which it was well known in the collection of Lord Con- 
way of Allington whence it recently passed to Mr. Kress. On chronological 
grounds as well as on the basis of the recently rediscovered “cover” for 
Lotto’s portrait of Bernardo de’ Rossi (Naples), | cannot believe this picture 
to be by Lotto. It was Mr. Richter’s attribution, in his recent Giorgione book 
of the Giambellino Circe (Widener Collection) to a Bellini-and-Giorgione 
collaboration while Giorgio was still young in the studio, that directed me to 
a comparison between that and the present work. Not only does the reclining 
figure of the maiden here agree with that of the seated fiddler in the Widener 
picture, but there are also other details such as the treatment of hair and 
foliage; always, to be sure, in a more advanced or, better said, more Gior- 
gionesque way in the Kress picture, so that if the Widener work may be 
assigned to the time of Giorgio’s entrance into the Bellini shop, this work 
may well belong to the time just before he left. This would also be borne 
out by the affinity of the Kress picture in general direction with Giambel- 
lino’s famous allegories in Venice, executed at about that time; thus arguing 
further for the participation of the youthful genius under the invention and 
supervision of his great teacher. That would explain, in any event, the 
extraordinary charm exercised by this lyrically colored nocturnal fantasy, 
which long ago Morelli seriously considered calling a Giorgione 

Another phase of the combined influence of Bellini and Giorgione, though 
now indirect, is seen in the charming and little known Cima da Conegliano 
Madonna and Child with Saints Francis and Clare (Pl. XV) belonging to 
Mr. George Blumenthal. Only seven inches high, the small size gives an 
insight into Cima’s later style, at a time when he was exchanging the pure 
conical forms he had developed from Giambellino’s teaching into more 
undulating contours reminiscent of the influence of such disputed Giorgione- 
litian paintings as the Madonna and Child with Saints Anthony and Roch 
(Madrid) and the “Gipsy” Madonna (Vienna) 

The greatest changeling of style in Venice around the turn of the century 
is Lorenzo Lotto, whose magnificently colored and texture-evoking St. Cath- 
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N tent t is Oo less so than the evervday art of al epo h that wished to 
iothing so much as to substitute intellectual for spiritual content; its in 
portance hes in the tact that its intellectuality was passed on to a master whi 
could digest it and combine with it an inherent spirituality 
here is not room here to consider t length the maste nh orms 
entire phase of Venet lp ting bv himselt litian, espe illy the pro- 
lific middle period of his long career, when his shop was large d com- 
missions many, is well represented in America, and his renown has neve 
dimmed on this side of the Atlantic. The most significant recent acquisition 
of his work was the Ve I jitan Museum's Venus ana el Pla 


y 


(Pl. NNIIT) of two years ago, upon which | commented extensively at the 
time. | cannot add more but to point out how magnif 


rently and lispens- 
ably this great composition fits into an integration of Venetian painting 
like the P resent. Affihated in spirit and stvle with the V« wd Orga 
(Madrid, Prado), and of the special variety of chefs-d’oeuvre Titian painted 
for Philie I], the Metropolitan canvas ts a fitting companion to the even 
: 
rreater thot 


ugh far less ees Rape of Europa (P| 


~ 
Museum; the latter belong with the two gre 


\NX\ 1) in the Gardne 


at allegories at alee 9 Watel Hlouse 
not think it too much to say that it must be regarded with them as 
f 


point of Titian’s career. If it 





is recalled that in both these pictures 


KPI LL 


litian, certainly in his seventies, recollects worldly and erotic memories with 


1es 
a unique passion—and a tar different one than the cool, poetic remembrance 


met 
of Giambellino—anc that the accompanying landscape has already 


some- 
thing propheti 


of eternity in its bluish, limitless sweep, then these must be 
counted among s the handful of epochal, titanic works created by 
In great age 


great masters 
whether Titian or Rembrandt, Shakespeare or Goe 

The ultimate phase of this confrontation of eternity is seen to its fullest 
in the only of Titian’s works from his very last years to come to this coun- 
try, the stupendous Ecce Homo (Pl. NXIID) of the St. Louis Museum, 
upon which | also commented prior to its acquisition when it was shown in 
the Titian Exhibition in Venice in 1935. The powerful Impressionism of 
these brilliant, polytonal brush strokes that fill the background, the deeply 
spiritualized quality of the subject, are 


the 


present here so concentratedly tha 
it becomes a document of the paternity of modern painting 

The subtle characterization by 
to the color of garments 


t 
( 


means of externalized accessories—even 
Which make Titian’s portraits, too the ancestors 
of another department of modern painting is shown in two eloquent 
examples: the courtly Cardinal de Granvella (Pl. XXV) at Kansas City 
churchman, statesman, friend and counsellor of the Emperor Charles \ 
and connoisseur; and the A/an (Pl. XXIV) belonging to Mr. Jacob Epstein 
supposed to represent Fulvio Orsini, librarian to the Farnese family and 
friend of Michaelangelo and Titian. It is the amazing property of these por- 
traits of the period 1545-1561 (the Epstein portrait is dated in the latter 
year) that they so magnificently suggest the precise occupation and social 
position of the sitters, another of the protean phases of a painter to produce 
whom all prior Venetian art seems to have existed 

Paolo Veronese, too, is well and familiarly represented in America, so that 
his Allegory of Virtue and Vice (Pl. XXVIII) in the Frick Collection will 
suffice to indicate his place as the decorative distiller of 
back at other moments to the harder line of Bellinesque 
stvle favored by his native Verona; 


litian, harkening 
and Mantegnesque 
the Frick picture is especially interesting 
for its manifestation in smaller scale of the superb monumental stvle of 
Paolo’s gre 


great group compositions, seen in the powerful diagonal line which, 
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R eproduct 10N—the act or power of reproducing; the process of recalling to memory; 
revival of a drama or copy of a work of art or literature. 


(FROM WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY) 


In the present-day period of many art techniques, good 
reproduction is not only important, but essential. Since 
1898, artists, collectors and dealers have willingly entrusted 


the reproductions of their valuable originals to our care. 
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A direct color reproduction of an interior, from the Four Centuries Shop, W. & ]. Sloane, New York City 
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Owning With Pride 





HERE’S a small area in New York’s Manhattan between 
Sixty-third and Ninety-eighth Streets that represents the most 
expensive residential section in the world. It comprises less 
than three-fourths of a square mile, yet in it live 17,934 families who 


spend an average of $9,315 a vear. 


A logical place to find New Yorker readers? Well, here’s the 
score. Some 3,602 of these families are New Yorker subscribers, and 
approximately 5,500 more buy it over the newsstands each week. In other 


words, well over half of them are New Yorker readers. 


It goes without saying that these families set the New York 
pace for better living. And their homes exemplify the fact that they have 
not only the money but the inclination to live well. They enjoy owning, 


but more importantly, they enjoy owning with pride. 

These families represent only a fraction of The New Yorker’s 
readers. But they are typical. By very virtue of The New Yorker’s edi- 
torial content it could only appeal to people of discrimination and good 


taste. It is, in fact, designed to reach and please and sell such people, and 


only such people. 


THE 
NEW YORKER 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK 


SELLS THE PEOPLE OTHER PEOPLE COPY 
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presslonis yrus rk d the otherwise brilliant handling of textures 
1 Tlesh tones 1 Ie {1 to velvet and architecture, there is continued 
1 tWnaily st ed ere the great Venetian portrait tr idition which 
1 inherited from Giambe » and Giorgione and which, in one line 
emained undiluted through its practice by such masters as Van Dyck 
G sborough, Whistler and Sargent. The other line, proceeding to Greco 
ind itoretto, had to slumber tor three hundred vears before its stuff was 
DICKE p DV Ce inne to He me gain the substance ot figure painting 
s e great Venetians 
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Chinese Jade: 5000 Years 


( ¢ ITT (ea rom page 12 
verification of the religious import of jades is found in its association with 


ritual bronzes discovered in early tombs. Despite much material that has come 
to light, the precise function of individual objects is, in many 


instances, stall 
inknown. Lack of evidence 


is accounted for by destructive looting of graves 
I-ven the few scientific expeditions that have been permitted were handicapped 
by the destruction wrought by venal as well as superstitious predecessors who 
frequently mutilated the corpse in or 
posed power of retribution 


der to prevent the spirit from exercisin 


il 


its sup Under such circumstances, what artifacts 


were left behind were so disarranged that any reconstruction was imprac- 
ticable. Only preliminary reports have been issued by the greatest of these 


scientific expeditions conducted at Anvang by the Academia Sinica, and the 


Sinological world, with little hope of immediacy, eagerly awaits a definitive 
publication of the finds upon which further research might be based 

Among the early jades there are not only ceremonial implements and small 
zoomorphic representations that are more or less conventionalized but, in 
addition, a group of geometric and inorganic forms (p. 128). The last class 
includes, among others: the fs v4 a square prism hollowed by a round tube 


waich projects slightly at each end; the pz, a disk with a hole in the center; the 


cepter or tablet in divers shapes which recall knives, da 


celts. The ceremonies for which these were created 


Li 


uel, a yoer-aXxes and 


, 
are described in the Chou 


“He makes of jade the six objects to do homage to Heaven, Earth 
and to the Four Points of the C« 


ymipass. With the round tablet pi ot 
bluish (or greenish) color, he does homage to Heaven. With the vellow 
jade tube ts’ung, he does homage to arth. With the green tablet kuei, 


} le Kast. . es 





E 
ie renders homage to the region of tl 


Unfortunately, only incomplete information 1s gleaned from such passages 


Dr. Bernard Karlgren (Some Fecundity Symbols of Ancient China,” Bullet 
No.2 of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm) and Dr. /-:duard 
Ierkes (“Some Remarks on Karlgren’s Symbols in Ancient China,” ibid, No. 3) 
have recently contributed important data which effectively destroy certain 
theories established by mediaeval writers on the basis of the Chou Li and 
similar sources, and elaborated by the late Dr. Berthold Laufer and other 
modern Western scholars. These theories had explained the shape of the fs mg 
as a representation of the geometric conception of the earth, a conception that 
is in sharp contrast to the Western personification of the earth deity, the most 
widely known of which is Persephone of the Greek legends 

In refutation, Karlgren, while accepting the fs wg as a symbol of earth and 
the pz as a symbol of heaven, proposes that the /s'ung was derived from early 
phallicism and may have originally been a container for the phallic symbol 
He connects this theory with ancestor worship through the early pictogram for 
ancestor which closely resembles a phallic representation found in China. Ani- 
mal horns which appear on early bronzes and jades (p. 122, fig. 7) show an 
extraordinary resemblance to the phallic representation and possibly are to 
be interpreted as the male symbol rather than as actual horns. Such an inter- 
pretation of the motif corresponds to Karlgren’s acceptance of the cowrie shell 
as a female fecundity symbol and to the most recent findings of Professor Carl 
Hentze. The vertical projections on the bronze ritual vessels, the chia and the 
chiieh, elements heretofore inexplicable, may also belong to the same category 


During the first centuries of the Chou dynasty (?1122-249 B.C.), there ap- 
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n ve In stvie lhe virile and intastic Monsters of Sh 2 ad ¢ Y Cr 
became more geometric and less elaborate. [The treatment of certain standard 
motifs, such as the scale pattern, is marked by innovations pec 
epoch. It is probable, however, that even in this period some of the olde: 
forms, still indistinguishable from their prototypes, coexisted with the new 


ftsmanship occurred in China toward the end ot 
the Chou dynasty, perhaps in the sixth century B.C. The historica 
responsible for the manifestations of the arts at this time are still imperfectly 
known. It 

China—Contfucionism and Taoism 


\ great renascence of 


j n 
CONAITIONS 


t} t 


was the time, however, that the most important philosophies of 
were first promulgated. The rococo stvle 
that sprang up culminated in the following centuries which, because of the 
feudal rivalries then disrupting the country, became known as the Period ot 
the Warring States (481-249 B.C.) 

\s the discoveries at Anvang defined the art and society of the Shangs. s« 
have the finds at Lovang, one of the later capitals of the Chous, revealed the 
culture of the people of the Warring States. Although circumstances of the 
finds cast doubt on the exact provenance of the objects, there is, never- 
theless, a stylistic affinity among a great number which testifies not only 
to a contemporaneous date but to production from a common workshop 
Included within this group is a bronze bell bearing an inscription men- 
tioning the Piao clan and a date which has been interpreted variously as 550 
B.C., 403 B.C., and 380 B.C. Although the exact date is still debated, the style 
may be dated by a vase, similar to the Piao bell, that is inscribed with a date 
read as about 482 B.C. (Dr. Percival Yetts, Burlington Magazine, January 
1937). Thus it seems that by the beginning of the fifth century before our era 
the Loyang style, which has been known successively as the style of the Ch'in 
the Huai Valley, and now as of the Warring States. was completely matured 
Jades have also been excavated with bronzes at Hsin Cheng and, although they 
are closely related in style to the Lovang group, a slightly earlier date has been 
assigned to them by reason of certain transitional features 

There is no period in all the history of China that produced jades as mag- 
nificent as those of the last five centuries B.C. Liberated from earher conven- 
tions, the jade carvers became more fluent and their medium more responsive 
I hey extracted from their material all of its inherent qualities, profiting by the 
essential dualism of its vitreous substance and waxy texture. [heirs was a 
sophistication that wrought an art replete with the refinements known to the 
West in the art of France of the dix-huitiéme. The austere pr becomes, in the 
superb example of the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art (p. 125, fig. 2) 
an ornament magniticently decorated with fantastic creatures, unreal vet or- 
ganically convincing. The lively swirl, the rhythmic, curvilinear movements 
of their attenuated bodies accentuate the restlessness marked by the all-over 
pattern of spirals which, like commas rising from the surface, agitate the plane 
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SY OF PETER BOODE. LONDON 
CUP, GREEN-GREY WITH BROWN, HAN DYNASTY 
| The Sk. S ) SUry ads sn SHIp, Visible again and again 
Tne des TNs pe Md (pp. 124-12 ere never to be surpassed So delicate 1s 
| the incredible cutting that the subtleties of craftsmanship can be appreciated 
i only by tilting the jades and permitting the light to play over the exquisitely 
carved surfaces. This perfection is again exemplified by a necklace recon- 
structed from a set of jade pendants, tubular beads and gold chain (p. 124 
fig. 5), reputedly found together in one of the Lovang tombs. Although the 
“ss : — reconstruction probably does not retain the true relationship of the individual 
CAMILLE COROT: Village d’Ile de France |} | parts, it nevertheless helps recreate some concept of the original arrangement 
| sane igs 1334 by 93% inches Unique in this piece, among the sinuous dragons and t 


the decoratively carved 
beads, are the figures, reminiscent of the zodiacal twins and especially distin- 
guished tor the beautiful lineality of 


| { their swaving bodies and graceful robes 
A LF R FE D (5 O L D \nother splendid specimen is a handle (p. 125, fig. 4) covered with gently 
4 surging spirals and embellished with a winged tiger, every line of whose body 

vibrates with restrained energy. What appears to be only an abstract orna- 
A * QU EB S B LOT ment on one side of the tube ts actually terminated by a bird’s head in accord 
J with the characteristic combination ot 


either abstract and animal motifs or 

: nha bee ; : different animal elements. Although these objects are labeled “Han” in the 

32 AVENUE MATIGNON,PARIS | | Freer Gallery, their stvlistic kinship with the Piao bells establishes a date in the 
late Chou period, even should they not come from the Piao tombs. Such com- 

posite motifs can be detected in a jade pendant (p. 126, fig. 5) that may have 
belonged to a necklace of the type described above 


Cables: “BLOTGOLD” 





lhe general serpentine 
form denotes a dragon but on the various swirls breaking through the undulat- 





Ing contour there appears to be a degenerate representation of a phoenix head 
\nother artistic manifestation usually assigned to this period is linked with — 


| the animal art of the Siberian Steppes. [he question concerning the source of 
| this stvle—whether in the Steppes or in China—ts still vehemently discussed 

| 
lack of proof deterring neither faction. Although it is not the purpose of this 


survey to fan the flames of controversy, it should be mentioned that 


no matter 
What earlier borrowings might have been made between China and the Steppe 

A L L t R ! ir = | region, the appearance of the belt hook in China about the sixth century B 
constitutes evidence of contact with the West. Such contact probably led 
to the adoption of new motifs and the incorporation of them into the ex- 
tensive Chinese repertoire at the same time that it led to the modification of 
other existing motits. But the two robust and vigorously outlined stags (p. 124 
! 


v said to be a sign of Scvthian influence, cannot be considered 


comparable with the specialized conventions of the Scythian animal style 
Moreover, since the simplifications of these stags do not correspond to the 
elaborate productions of the Warring States, it is more probable that they 
were carved at an earlier date 


fig. 3). Trequent 


lhe traditions of the Warring States lingered into the Han epoch (206 B.C.- 
\.D. 221) but became transtormed. The new spirit was manifested in an in- 
terest in naturalism that was tempered by a planemetric simplification (p. 120 
figs. 1-4) and in the destruction of the surface plane which was supplanted by 
a more baroque and exuberant relief (p. 1209, fig. 5). Jade sculptured in the 
round is a phenomenon that can be traced through the Shang and Chou pe- 
riods, but it was during the Han dynasty that this stone was made to respond 
to a new predominating interest in three dimensional volume. The simple 
stvlizations of the graceful figurines and dynamic horse’s head, objects found 
in graves but representative of the secular rather than devotional character of 
the burial ceremony, are almost cubic in mass 





These ming cht or funerary 
gifts, were placed in the tomb of the deceased in order to supply his spirit 
with the accessories of his terrestrial existence 
Frequent at this time is the jade cup with two ears (p. 176), a shape which 
had occurred during the preceding dynasty and which became particularly 
popular in lacquer utensils, many of which were found in the Han tombs at 
Lolang in Korea and at Noin Ula in Mongolia. Sometimes these jade cups 
. were covered with geometric designs, amazingly intricate, fluid and rhythmical 
: Phe Han dynasty marked a transition in Chinese culture. It was a period 
“BUDGERIGARS” by WINIFRED AUSTEN, R.I., R.E. of great territorial expansion and foreign commerce. Silks from China were 


carried to Imperial Rome. Materials of Greek workmanship excavated at Noin 

PUBLISHERS OF Ula point to the probability of Western importations into China proper. The 

great culture symbolized by the ritual bronzes and ceremonial jades declined 

COLOUR AQUATINTS and a new culture arose in which painting and sculpture became the dominant 
arts. Sufficient evidence to ascertain definitely the major reasons for the fall 


AND FINE ETCHINGS of the older civilization is still lacking in a vast complex of causes. It is enough, 


for the purposes of this article, to realize that fundamental changes in the cul- 
ture occurred. Among the new ideologies that found a foothold in Han China 


14 GRAFTON STREET BOND STREET LONDON W 1 was Buddhism, which was introduced from India probably in the second cen- 
’ 9 ’ b | s 


tury A.D. In the succeeding centuries this religion spread so rapidly and so 
CABLES: “ARTHURIAN,” PICCY, LONDON 


(Continued on page 188) 
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Ll \ k HARD W LHNE, ING 


NERDLEWORK Panett (big. 38) of the time of Charles 11, in brilliant 
/ 


coloring, depicting a woll, a lamb, a lion and a fox under fruit trees 


English Decorative Art Under the Stuarts 
Continued from page 103) 


Maiolica because the Italians thought these Spanish imports were 
nanutactured on the island of Majorca; from [Italy it was intro- 
duced into Tlolland and France (‘Deltt™ and “Fatence™), and 
reached us trom [lolland 

\ wholly native tradition is represented by the two illustrations 
(Figs. 25 and 20), both decorated in brown and cream-colored 
glazes. The jug, with its date, speaks for itself; the dish, by Thomas 
Pott, is an excellent example of this obscure Staffordshire potter's 
remarkable feeling tor good design and of his naive sense of humor 
It will be remembered that, after the battle of Worcester, Charles I 
hid in the oak at Boscobel while the Parliament troops searched the 
orest. [lere he is in the tree, between the roval arms of the hon and 
he unicorn; date ca. 1070 

While the pottery of the period is definitely still a peasant art 
he glass reaches a verv high standard indeed, due partly to the fine 
raditions brought over to I:ngland by Italian emigrants from 
\ntwerp in the previous century, and partly to the ability of one or 
wo exceptional individuals, chief among them George Ravenscroft 
who worked at Hlenlev-on- Thames under a patent granted in 1074 





and marked his glass with a seal showing a raven’s head 
Ilere in Fig. 23 Is a magnificent specimen of an Anglo-Venetian 





G 


ighteenth Century mansion 
or Functionalist pied-a-terre the subtle rightness of a room 
depends ultimately upon its floor-covering—the background which 
either dilutes or solidifies its character as a whole Thus, since 
I885, the decorative geni responsible for many of America’s 
most famous and distinguished homes have relied upon Golden 


Fleece Floor Coverings for precise translation of their inspirations 


Golden Fleece Floor Coverings of every type, to order, are 


yailable only through your decorator, who will show you 





samples or guide you to inspect them at our showrooms 





PRIN GOLDEN FLEECE” FLGDR COVERINGS COURTESY of 


CoM MONWEALTH SiLverR Cup (Fig. 30), of Puritan inspira- 
MANUFACTORY 136 EAST S7TH STREET new YORK > 
tion; stgned R.S. and dated 1654 
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\ pair of early Irish two-light Candelabra, of fine quality and 
unusual size; 30 inches high, circa 1790. 


The oldest personally established Glass business in the United 

Kingdom. Cecil Davis founded his business in 1914 and, except for 

a period spent abroad in war service, has been in personal control 

ever since. His long and varied experience is at your service. 
A Visit of Inspection is Invited 


I4a, STRATTON STREET 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1 


AND AT KENSINGTON, W.14 Cables: “CRYSTALDAV, LONDON” 
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Exceedingly Rare Old English 3 train, quarter striking Bracket Clock 
by Edward Burgis, London, circa 1685 


LONG CASE & BRACKET CLOCKS 
by Tompion, Quare, Knibb, etc. 
Always in Stock 
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WASFSISG CESTABLISHED 36 YEARS BARS 


he Clristocracy of Rugs ‘ 


BRACKE1 

CLOCK 

(| IZ. 30) 

Ca. 1LO0SO 
made by th 
most famous 
of knelish 
lockmaker 
Lhomas 
lompion of 

London 





COURTESY OF ERNEST WATKINS 


goblet of about the vear 1O8o, of Venetian pattern but of the char- 
acteristic English “glass of lead,” more tough and more brilliant 
than soda glass. A little earlier is the slender glass of Fig. 21, very 
similar to the glasses which were imported in large numbers trom 
the Netherlands. Both these remarkable pieces now belong to Sir 
Richard Garton and are on loan to the London Museum, Other 
tvpes Which are almost certainly English and certainly belong to 
Stuart times are seen in Figs. 22 and 24 and can be profitably com- 
pared with their counterparts in silver—giving due consideration of 
course to differences imposed by technical necessities which render 
exact comparison impossible 





Yspa han Circa 1000 


Its pec uliar dull gveen, ur suc hy pevtect complement 
to the value of the ved which is usually dominant. 
is strikingly demonstvative of the artistic melan- 
choly which pervades the ‘Persian mind. 
Length 7 feet 4 inches, u idth * feet 5 inches 
For Sale, at an attractive price 
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SILVER Gitr Grace Cur (Fig. 37), stgened R.W. and dated 
| 1013, a piece suitable to the Hereford house of Fig. 1. 
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Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.'s Collection 
Continued {rom page 100) 


the collection include some major landmarks of the vears 1910 to 
1920. Rogues’ Gallery, The First Hepaticas and The Garden of 
VWemory are all well known examples of Burchfield’s earlier roman- 
tic period. So, also, is Phe Interurban Line of 1920 (p. 113), Which 
achieves a kind of finality in its statement of the loneliness and nos- 
talgia of the middle-western small town. Four or five brilliantl, 
chosen watercolors by Maurice Prendergast show at a very high 
level the tapestry-like effects of his broadly applied Impressionism 
[Three of them: Campo Vittorio Emanuel 
Salem, and The East River (p. 113), are probably unsurpassed in 
the whole range of his work in watercolor 

Mrs. Rockefeller bought her first Marin watercolor out of a loan 
exhibition in which it was hanging beside a watercolor by Winslow 
Hlomer which she already owned. Zorach’s Fisherman (p. 115) 
flanked the [Llomer on the other side, and she bought that, too. These 


Siena; April Snow 


pictures and four more Marins, a large number of Zorachs, four 
characteristic Watercolors by Edward Hopper, a series of gouaches 
by Max Weber, a small rare watercolor of fine quality by George 
Bellows (p. 110), a long series by Arthur B. Davies, and the “Pop” 
Hart group make a distinguished collection of paintings in a medium 
In Which Americans may justly claim excellence and originality 
The group is rounded out by watercolors, pastels and gouaches by 
Preston Dickinson, Hilaire Hiler (p. 110), Louis Eilshemius (p 
115), Bernard WKarfiol, Jules Pascin, Ernest Fiene, A. Walkowitz 
p. 114), Alfred Maurer (p. 107), Walt Kuhn, Maurice Sterne, 
Stefan Elirsch, Stuart Davis, Aaron Bohrod, Ben Shahn, Glenn 
Coleman, Gifford Beal, Joseph Pollet, Anne Goldthwaite, [mil 
Ganso, Samuel Halpert, Marguerite Zorach, Karl Free (p. 115) 
\rnold Friedman, Arnold Wiltz, and a number of others 

Emphasis on the watercolors in the collection, however, should 
not obscure the fact that it contains a large number of oil paintings 
among them several justly renowned. Those artists who have used 
the American scene as inspiration for their own highly personal 
expression, particularly those who have carried realism over into 
a formal purism, are notably represented. Charles Sheeler's view of 
the Ford plant which he called American Landscape (illustrated in 
color on p. 111) 1s familar to every student of American art. This 
painting shows Sheeler’s respect for the facts of observation, and 
his ability to organize them on the canvas in such a way as to get 
an effect of verisimilitude and at the same time an almost mathe- 
matical design. Sheeler is also represented in the collection by three 
later oils: Bucks County Barns and two recently commissioned 
paintings of Colomial buildings at Williamsburg, Virginia. There 
are two first-rate canvases by Niles Spencer, an early one of 1921 
showing the influence of cubism, and the second, characteristic of his 
clear intensity of vision and abstract treatment of city streets (p. 110) 
Peter Blume’s well Known painting, Parade, which illustrates his 
method of juxtaposing unexpected pictorial elements and his meticu- 
lous technique, Was acquired in the vear in which it was finished. A 
New Mexican landscape and a flower painting by Georgia O'Keeffe 
the Harlem River by Preston Dickinson, and Stefan Hirsch’s view 
of New York, Midtown Range, make this group most striking 

Aside from this group, subjects which have since been widely 
hailed as representative of the “American scene” are not very numer- 
ous in the Rockefeller collection. Morris Iantor’s South Truro 
Church (p. 110), seen with an essentially romantic vision, probably 
answers this description, and offers an interesting contrast to the 
painting of the same church by Edward Hopper in another New 
York collection. Hopper has remained faithful to the facts of his 
observation and has set them down with absolute clarity, both in 
form and in color. Kantor, while respecting the form of the object, 
has wished to establish a mood through an entirely personal use ot 
color. In the Hopper painting, color is related to an object. In the 
Kantor, it is related to a mood. Glenn Coleman, who had recorded 
the New York scene with intimacy and affection many years betore 
anyone decided to exploit the idea and to give it a critical tag, 1s 
represented by his picture of Ticino’s restaurant (p. 114). The Guy 
Pene DuBois is a study of young American types, Americans in 
Paris. John Kane's Pittsburgh landscape, Homestead (p. 110) 
bought by Mrs. Rockefeller in 1930, is a good example of the naive 
sincerity and directness of our best known native modern “primi- 
tive.” 

Still-life and flower painting had a special appeal for Mrs. Rocke- 
feller. Among the fine examples which she acquired are Max Weber's 
Still Life with Loaf of Bread (p. 116); Preston Dickinson's Plums 
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on a Plate (p. 109), a small but beautifully designed canvas; tw 

; ~— re ; characteristic paintings by Yasuo Kunivoshi; Karl Knaths’ abstract 
PAIN I[INGS y SCl LP] [ RE still-life; Ernest Fiene’s White Roses, juicy and _ painterlike; 
ee ve . sagen O'hKeetle’s White Flower, delicately severe in its almost linear han- 

U JAA / | RC OLORS y [ [Cc HINGS dling: a typical solidly-constructed canvas by Henry Lee McFee 
p. 107); the large, bold Apples in the Hay (p. 108) by Walt Kuhn; 
and a number of flower paintings by Joseph Stella, Dorothy Varian 


Marsden Hartley and Henry Schnakenberg : 





One of the first of IKunivoshi’s figure paintings to be sold was his 
Quiet Thought (p. 108). Mrs. Rockefeller acquired this canvas at 





a time when few collectors considered his now popular interpreta- 
tions of femininity equal to his other work. Bernard WKarfiol’s Seated 
Nude (p. 107) Is a fine large canvas typical of his mature painting 
and there is also a smaller figure composition by Warfiol called i] 
with Yellow Shawl. Among other figure paintings in the collection 
are kalshemius’ nude, /m the Studio, and Pascin’s Spanish Girl 
Benjamin Kopman’s grotesque giant //ead is a powertully painted 
canvas. Among the portraits are one of Alexander Brook’s best | 
paintings, George Biddle Plaving the lute (p. 107), Brook’s selt- | 
portrait, and one of Canade’s severe self-portraits (p. 108) 
Kopman’s romantic color arrangement, The Ruin (p. 115) 





l-ilshemius’ Ivrical Samoan scene of a river with girls bathing, one 
of Joseph Pollet’s best early landscapes, and paintings by Dorothy 

















Varian, George Picken, and others, show variety in the transcription 
GILBERT STUART JOHN TWACHTMAN _ SIDNEY LAUFMAN of landscape. Abstract painting is barely touched upon: one canvas 
WINSLOW HOMER GARI MELCHERS FRANCIS SPEIGHT each by Stuart Davis, Arshile Gorky and Karl Knaths being the 
ALBERT P. RYDER CHILDE HASSAM LOUIS RITMAN only examples, aside from a few watercolors and drawings. Ben 
FRANK DUVENECK ABBOTT THAYER LUCILE BLANCH Shahn's double portrait of Sacco and Vanzetti is the only example 
GEORGE INNESS EDWARD BRUCE S. SIMKHOVITCH of the work of the “socially conscious” artists, a group which did 
J. Mc N. WHISTLER = =-MAURICE STERNE MILLARD SHEETS not come into prominence until the middle 1930's. The only work of 
wanes O Seven Fore LEON KROUL JOHN WHORF a Surrealist character is Peter Blume’s Parade 
JOHN S. SARGENT STEPHEN ETNIER HEINZ WARNEKE y ; 
In the vears when she was laving the foundation of her collection : 
| and others Mrs. Rockefeller often bought small examples—drawings, water- 
= colors and sketches for larger works. She hung these pictures in het 
MILCH (,; ALLERIES gallery and studied them before proceeding to the purchase of oil 
paintings by the artists Whose work she found she enjoved the most 
1o8S WEST 57th STREET - NEW YORK [he richness and variety of her collection of watercolors and draw- 
Ings are In part the result of this procedure. As a group, the Sheelet 
drawings are outstanding; two early pencil drawings of flowers, and | 
three superb conté crayon drawings, the enigmatic Self Portrait 
TE ER So Which is chiefly concerned with al telephone on a table; a view of 
, ‘el Central Park; and the extraordinary Still Life with a white pitcher 
r standing on a stump. Peter Blume’s meticulous delicacy 1s illustrated 
in four brilliant pencil drawings (one of which 1s illustrated on p 
109). There are also a series of Warfiol’s sensitive ink drawings 
of the nude; the very fine //ead by Max Weber and drawings by 
univoshi, Hart, Bellows, Glackens, Charles Locke, Pascin, Emil 
Branchard, Peggy Bacon, Samuel Halpert, Stuart Davis, Walt 
ee Kuhn, Marguerite Zorach, George Ault, James Davis, Leon Ixroll 
Maurice Sterne, Eugene Speicher and others | 
S by Mrs. Rocketeller’s collecting not infrequently took the form of 
Win l giving commissions to artists. Charles Sheeler, Stefan [lirsch, Kunt- 
SiOW voshi, Duncan Ferguson, and Ben Shahn were among those who 
Homer received commissions. The largest was to Marguerite Zorach tor the 
embroidery portrait of the Rockefeller family (p. 104), Which re- 
quired three years to execute. 
Mrs. Rockefeller was probably the first American collector of | 
We have been named as Distributing contemporary art to build inher home a gallery of modern design 
Agents for the Water Colors and Early | solely for the purpose of showing paintings and sculpture jek she 
| arranged continually changing exhibitions of the works in her col- 
Oils in the Estate of Mrs. Charles Savage | lection in order that she might study the various phases of contem- 


Homer, which are being released for Sale | porary expression and educate her own taste. Here many of her 
friends saw modern American art for the first time. Here, also, was 


, | first shown her pioneer collection of American folk paintings and 
‘ulpture, ac ctl iffic %t impossible to surpass because 
Several have already been sold; | ee S collection = a : 
reservations for others, in advance of the rarity of this materia a 
of release, are recommended, Always generous in lending her pictures to exhibitions throughout 


the country, Mrs. Rockefeller helped materially in propagandizing 
American art during its lean years. At the present time more than 
THE half of her contemporary American collection has been given to 
museums and colleges. Of approximately three hundred and seventy- 
MACBETH GALLERY five paintings and drawings bought, over two hundred have been 

given to the Museum of Modern Art, to the art departments of Dart- 
nee EOE mouth College and of Fisk University, and to the Newark Museum. 
Of those pictures still in the possession of Mrs. Rockefeller and her 
immediate family, some will undoubtedly find their way eventually 
into public collections, while others are serving as nuclei for the 
collections of her children. 


11 East 57th Street New York City 
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your copies of 


THE ART NEWS 


ee OST subscribers to THE Art 


News preserve their copies per- 
\ ) manently. In order to assist 

them in keeping their copies in 
Ye SF Original condition, the publish- 
ers have provided a neat, well-made 
binder of full brown levant grain imi- 
tation leather, stamped in gold, designed 
to hold securely a year’s issues of forty 
copies. Subscribers may obtain one of 
these useful and attractive binders by 
enclosing only $2.00 with their order to 
THe Art News at 136 East 57th Street, 

New York City. 
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B.1480 JACOPO PALMA IL VECCHIO D.1528 


PANEL 1554 x 1334 IN. FULLY AUTHENTICATED 
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One of a pair of tureens with accom- 
panying platters, in 18th Century 
Chinese Porcelain, decorated mainly 
in green, brick-red and goid. The arms 
are presumed to be those of a branch 
of the family of the Marquis de Ma- 
rigny, brother of the Marquise de Pom 
padour. 


Renowned house tor 
Genuine High Class Ob- 
jects of Art, China (es- 
pecially French and Con 
tinental) and Furniture, 
of the 18th Century 


47 Faubourg St. Honore 


near the Presidential Palace 
of the Elvsée 
(First Floor—Tel. Anjou 49.14) 
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W.C.1. 
AND 


27 Park Lane, W.1. 


LONDON 
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1938 Annual 


PAINTINGS BY 


FINE 
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CONTEMPORARY 


AMERICAN ART 





MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 


605 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 


Catalogues on request 





“CONCERT CHAMPETRE” by WALDO PEIRCE 





THE FIFTEEN GALLERY 


PRESENTS AN EXHIBITION OF 


SCULPTURE CARVED DIRECT FROM LIFE 
CORNELIA VAN A. CHAPIN 


APRIL 4TH THROUGH APRIL 16TH 
37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 





LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


21 EAST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK 


PAUL GRAUPE & C2 


OLD & MODERN MASTERS 
ART— OLD FURNITURE 
BOOKS— MANUSCRIPTS—AUTOGRAPHS 


PARIS 
16, PLACE VENDOME 


Opera 97-97. 


DRAWINGS —WORKS OF 
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DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


INC, 





&gyptian, Greek and . (Porsian 


Cntiquities 


5998 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


| PARIS ’ CAIRO 
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SYMONS GALLERIES 
S INC. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
WORKS OF ART 






NEW YORK 


730 Fifth Avenue 


WASHINGTON 


1612 20th Street 
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AMSTERDAM 
by 
Jan van der Heyden 


Exhibited: Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration, Metropolitan 
Museum, 1909, No. 45 


| 
wenweeeccceed) 


Ex-Collection: 
W. T. Blodgett, N. Y. 


Recorded: 
Hofstede de Groot 
Vol. VIII, No. 18 


Canvas—12 x 15% inches 
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THE ANTIQVE AND 
DECORATIVE ARTS 


LEAGVE, INC. 1926 


136 East 57 Street, New York 





ie RI Vil WING its twelve years of service, 
The Antique and Decorative Arts League 
points with pardonable pride to its manifold 
achievements in the protection and furtherance 
of the interests of its members, and to its contacts 
with the public, which have inspired a respect and 
confidence attained by the collective integrity 


and fair-dealings of League members. 


The recent, successfully conducted crusade 
against the imposition of a tariff on imported 
works of art has brought a large number of in- 
quiries about membership. The entire roster of 
the League shares the opinion that more effective 
promotional work can be accomplished by broad- 
ening the League’s activities to a NATIONAI 
scope, and has empowered the Membership Com- 


mittee to welcome new applications. 


For the art or antique dealer who wishes to iden- 
tify himself with the organization and participate 
in the many benefits which would accrue to him, 
a letter sent on his own letterhead to the address 
above, will bring full information. By attaining 
membership prior to the end of April, he will have 
opportunity to voice his preference of officers in 


the election taking place early in May. 


The 1938 Membership Certificate is now in 


course of preparation and will be issued shortly. 


TO PROMOTE THE INTEREST 
OF ART IN ALL ITS PHASES 
THROVGH THE FRIENDLY 
RELATIONSHIP OF THE 
ANTIQVE AND DECORATIVE 
TRADES 7 7 7 BY THE 
INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS & 
TO PROMOTE GOOD FELLOW 
SHIP AMONG ITS MEMBERS 


The Art News 


Chinese Jade: 3000 Years 


Continued from page 170 


widely that its adherents were periodically persecuted during the fifth, sixth 
nd tollowing centuries. Painting and sculpture became the handmaidens of 


th ' ] 


e new religion and jade carving was relegated to the status of a minor art 
Little creative work in jade was done in the first centuries of the Christian 
era. Most of the examples are repetitions of old forms less carefully if more 


holdly executed. So little is Known about this material from the end of the 


Hlan period to the Yuan dynasty that, when the Metropolitan Museum ac- 
quired a buttalo of black jade, the authorities decided upon a dating late in the 
lang or early in the Sung dynasty, although a similar object in an English 


yvivat 


te collection has been called “possibly Han” (London Exhibition, No, 480) 


Instead of the ritual symbols which had constituted the vocabulary of pre- 


llan jades and which had been continued in Han times (p. 128, fig. 1), later 
jades consisted mainly of vases, decorative seals, ornamental sculptures and 
sundry bibelots such as table screens and miniature mountains. It is mainly in 
relation to contemporaneous pottery and sculpture that post-Han jades can 
be dated. A compactly shaped vase in the Sonnenschein collection (p. 130 
fig. 4) and a richly decorated mirror in the Chang Nai-chi collection (p. 174) 
translate into jade all the typical features of 


mirrors of bronze. The stur 


lang vessels of pottery and 
dy shape of the vase, its bold contours and clearly 
defined balance of separate units are not only typical of Tang pottery, but also 
particularly well adapted to the substance of jade. Indeed we know that some 
of the famous Sung ceramic glazes, many of which must have first appeared 
in the | ang dynasty, were invented under the inspiration of the soft celadon 
green and frosty white colors of jade. At other times the jade was shaped into 
the torms of the sculpture current at the time, and the stubborn medium 
reproduced in miniature those effects that the master sculptors sought in the 
rock cave temples of Lung Men and lien Lung Shan 


During the Sung period (960-1270) the stvle of jade also changed in con- 


formity with the suavity of the age and the pure white stone so favored in that 
period is still sought by collectors (p. 130, fig. 5). In the later Ming period 
(1308-1644) jade reflected the robust monumentality and baroque patterns 


which were the glory of Ming ceramics (p. 130, figs. 1, 6,7). At times the jade 


COURTESY OF TONYING AND COMPANY 


CUP, TIBETAN TYPE, CH IEN-LUNG PERIOD 


carver Went so far as to imitate bronzes (p. 131, fig. 3) and to borrow motifs 
from the painter, as in the representation of the cabbage which was a favorite 
pictorial subject (p. 131, fig. 2). The creation of such bibelots became, from 
this time on, the chief occupation ef the craftsman. The creative impulse of 
sculpture in the round which had declined as a monumental art was still active 
in a smaller scale. A seated figure carved in jade (p. 131, fig. 4) is comparable 
to the refined ceramic sculptures of Ming in which were kept alive the great 
traditions of the early Chinese stone carvers 

It was not, however, until the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that an- 
other great renascence of jade carving occurred. Technically, the jades of this 
period compare favorably with the exquisite perfection found in the examples 
of the late Chou period. However, the totally different foundations upon which 
the arts rested resulted in important aesthetic canons. The virtuoso quality 
of an age that expressed itself in the extravagancies of “literary man’s paint- 
ing,” in the subtleties of the K’ang-hsi (1662-1722) monochrome porcelains 
and in the rococo intricacies of the Chien-lung (1736-1795) famulle rose cera- 
mics, sought similar effects in the carving of jade. When the stone was com- 
posed of two or more colors, the crafttsman’s design would ingeniously follow 
the stratum of one color so that perhaps a white vase would seem to be encir- 
cled by a green vine, or a white flower appear poised above its green foliage. 
At times these tours de force led to such an elaboration of carving that the 
fine surface texture of the jade was sacrificed to minute decoration. But at 
other times the result was a splendid achievement of simplicity and grace 

The so-called Tibetan jade is peculiar to the Chien-lung dynasty (1736- 
1795) and the belief is that vessels of this type were manufactured both in 
China and in Tibet by native carvers who at that time were master craftsmen, 
and designed for royal consumption in China. Slightly yellow, the Tibetan 
jade was usually ground down to a parchment thinness (p. 132, figs. 1 and 2). 
Its chief forms were small bowls or cups, often adapted from the shapes of 
early bronzes. Sometimes covered with floral patterns, at other times merely 
fluted (p. 188), they have a crispness, a fragility and a subtlety of surface 
that is as pleasant to the sight as it is to the touch 

It was after this efflorescence of technique that Chinese jade carving with- 
ered under the impact of a machine age, its remnants to be observed now only 
in the carelessly carved products of the modern factory worker 
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THANNHAUSER 


GALLERIES 


NOW ONLY 


PARIS 


PLEASE NOTE ADDRESS: 


35 RUE DE MIROMESNIL 
CORNER RUE LA BOETIE 


TELEPHONE ANJOU 1158 
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Springtime comes early to Paris; and it brings with it an alchemy all its 


own. If you are worn and weary of winter (as who of us is not?) ... if 
\WWV il T IHI you would.welcome that distilled essence of civilized and gracious living 


whicltis s6 completely France’s own... hie speedily to your Travel Agent, 










and confide in him that you would have a rendezvous with spring—in Paris. 


Tell him you want to go there by French Line. Then you will step pPRIODY 
; A 
from New York right into France . . . for every French Line ship is a wt beet 


veritable France in miniature, with the same refreshing continental 
atmosphere, the same distinguished food (with an excellent wine served 
free at every meal), the same urbane and understanding service by 


g oe stewards who, of course, speak English. Early reservations are suggested. 


FOR FRENCH LINE BY J. SIMOMEL PARIS 





w YORK 
EFELLER CENTER): NE 
K 


: . | | 


Regular weekly sailings from New York to England and France direct, and thus to all Europe. Scheduled flights available to every capital in Europe via Air-France. 
Sailing to Ireland: S.S. PARIS, April 30—M.S. LAFAYETTE, May 27, July 12. 
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